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| A LITTLE OLD MAN WHO HAS 
DREAMS TO SELL. 


LisTEN, children, and I will tell 
Of the little old man who has dreams to sell. 


This little old pedlar is bent and brown ; 

His chin turns up and his nose turns down ; 

You would think him first cousin to Santa Claus 
If ever you looked in his face, because 

He has the very same twinkling eye, 

But never a child of all that buy 

His dreams has seen him; for when he knocks, 
No matter what the time by the clocks, 

The lids of children’s eyes shut down, 

And shut they must stay till he's out of town. 


He comes when the stars begin to shine. 

Calling out: “I have dreams in this pack of mine. 
Here's a dream of sugar plums—isn't it sweet ? 

And chocolates fit for a king to eat! 

Here's one of a dolly that laughs and cries, 

And a puppy that barks and rolls its eyes. 

Here's a seis of a drum, and one of a tree 

That bears apples, and raisins. and nuts. And see— 
Here's one that you'll like, of dear little Bo Peep, 
And the boy in the haystack fast asleep!” 
Listen, my dearies! I think I hear 

His step on the threshold. Isn't it queer 

That grown-up people can see right well 

This little old pedlar with dreams to sell, 

While the children cannot? Your eyclids fall— 
Thear his step coming down the hall: 

Your eyes shut fast—and he’s here in the room, 
And opens hig pack in the drowsy gloom. 

Choose poe dreams, my dearies, and give to me, 
For each dream that’s chosen a kiss as fee ; 

And I'll pay, in a way that suite him well, 

This little old man who has dreams to sell. 


a 
THE NEW WOMAN TO THE FRONT 
AGAIN. 


“Do I understand you to say,” queried the barrister, 
looking hard at the principal witness, “that, upon 
ting a noise in the hall, you rose quickly, lit a candle, 

and went to the head of the stairs; that u burglar was 
at the foot of the stairs, and you did not see him? Are 
you blind ? ” 

“Must I tell the truth?” stammered the witness, 
blushing to the roots of his hair. 

“The whole truth,” was the stern reply. 

“Then,” replied the witness, brushing aside his damp, 
clinging locke, and wiping the perspiration from his 
chiomy brow, “my wife was in front of me.” 


———— 
DANGERS OF HOT WEATHER. 


ONE result of the recent spell of hot weather, which 
as produced such an enormous increase in the death- 
ig of America, has been to cause several explosions in 
tanks whioh are used for the storage of petroleum. 
fe receptacles are tremendously large, and capable 
fz holding several thousand gallons. When emptied 
t ” still contain a residne of the oil, which, under the 
intuence of the abnormal heat, generates a gas of 
Peienlarty highly explosive properties. 
ieee of these was the cnuse of a recent accident in 
versey City, U.S.A, by which five men were terribly 
injured and, it is feared, will not recover. They had 
brick o82sed in cleaning the tank, which was made of 
rick,and the foreman had just entered it to see how 
Fs Work had been done, while the workmen were 
anding outside, when there was a loud explosion, 
dea: the walls to be blown out and the woodwork in 
Tee ishbourhood to catch fire. 
Pe of the men were picked up in an unconscious 
hol ‘ition, and the clothes of all were torn into ribbons, 
wolding together poly threads. So terribly were the 
landaer oe that at the hospital they were swathed in 
inv a from head to foot, even their faces being 
Mt f with medicaments, only space enough being 
or them to be able to breathe without discomfort. 
All rights reserved. | 
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DIAMOND BEDS. 

“War R ye readin’ bout?” asked Mrs. Hayseed, 

“ Di'mund beds in Africa,” replied her husband. 

“Deary me! It does beat all bow much luxury these 
people manages ter crowd in ter a lifetime. But I don’t 
envy ’em. Not a bit. I don’t ask fw’ no greater 
comfort in the way o’ sleepin’ than plain, old-fashioned 
feather beds in winter an’ straw mattresses in summer.” 


i 
WHEN BEES CANNOT STING. 


Ir is a fact not generally known that if one holds his 
breath, wasps, bees, and hornets can be handled with 
cana, 

The skin becomes sting-proof. and holding the insect 
by the feet and giving her full liberty of action you can 
see her drive herweapon against the impenetrable surface 
with a force which lifts her body at every stroke; but 
let the smallest quantity of air escape from the lungs and 
the sting will penetrate at once. 

For a theory in explanation, we are led to believe 
tet holding thé breath partially closes the pores of the 
skin. 


$ 
INVISIBLE CLOTHES. 


Dvunine the last Afghan war the following joke was 
current throughout the entire army. The dirtiness of 
the Afghan is proverbial, and it is said that upon one 
occasion General Roberts captured a Mongol who was 
so preternaturally dirty that it was thought necessary, 
for the safety of the whole camp, that he should be 
washed. 

Two genuine Tommy Atkinses were told off for this 

urpose. They stripped the prisoner, and scrubbed at 
fins with formidable brushes and a large quantity of 
soft snap for two hours, at the end of which time they 
threw down their brushes in disgust and went to their 
captain. 

* What is it, men?” 

“Well, sir,” they replied somewhat excitedly, “ we've 
washed that ’ere Afghan chap for two hours, but it 
warn't any good. After scrubbing him, sir, till ow 
arms were like to break. blest if we didn’t come upon 
another suit of clothes!” 


1-2 
A RING THAT MEANS MISERY. 


In one of the parks of the Spanish capital city of 
Madrid a magnificent ring hangs x, silken cord about 
the neck of the statue of the Maid of Almodma, 
the patron saint of Madrid. This ring, though set 
with diamonds and pearls, is, nevertheless, entirely 
unguarded. 

The police pay no attention to it, nor is there any 

vovision made for watching it by special officers, 
Because it is not believed that any thief, however daring, 
would venture to seperate it to his own use; and 
when the history of the ring is considered, it is hardly 
to be wondered at that a superstitious people prefer to 
give it a wide berth. . 

According to the story that is told of it, the ring was 
made for King Alfonso XII., the father of the present 
boy-King of Spain. Alfonso presented it to his cousin 
Mercedes on tin day of their betrothal. How short her 
married life was, all know; and on her death the King 
intrusted the ring to his grandmother, Queen Christina. 

Shortly afterwards Queen Christina died, and the 
King gave the ring to bis sister, the Infanta del Pilar, 
who died within the month following. The ring 
then passed to the youngest daughter of the Duc de 
Montpensier. In less than three months she too died, 
and Alfonso, by this time, fearing that there was some 
unlucky omen connected with the bauble, put it away in 
his own treasure-box. 

Before the year was out the King himself died, and it 
was deemed best to put the ring away from the living. 
Hence it was hung about the neck of the bronze effig 
of the Maid of Almodma, where it appears to be as safe 
as though surrounded by a cordon of police. 
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PEOPLE WHO ARE WORKED TO 
DEATH. 


A CELESTIAL EXAMINATION, 
WUCHANG, on the mighty Yangtsze river, opposit+ 


Hankow, is the capital of the two provinces, Hupeb and 
Hunan. Here every third year the examination for 
competitors from both provinces is held, and then it is 
that the streets are thronged with long-robed, large- 
spectacled gentlemen of all ages. 


Not long ago Wuchang had from twelve to fifteen 


thousand Bachelors of Arts within its walls, who came 


from the fur borders of the province for examination for 


the provincial degree. About one-half per cent. only were 
successful; thousands of them knew they had not the 
shadow of a chance, but literary etiquette nevertheless 
compelled them to appear. 


In the wake of these Confucian scholars there always 


follows a troop of traders, painters, scroll-sellers. teaput 


vendors, candle merchants, spectacle makers, and others, 


added to which there are the students’ servants and 
friends, eo that the triennial examination makes it 


difference of forty or fifty thousand to the residential 


population. 


soon as the lists have been prepared the city tukes 
a holiday to witness the ceremony of “ entering the 
curtain,” i.e., opening the examination hall. For days 
coolies have been pumping water into great tanks, droves 
of pigs have been driven into the inclosures, doctors, 
tailors, cooks, printers, etc., have been massed within 
the hall for possible needs. 

The whole company is first entertained to breakfast 
at the yamen, and then the procession forms. The hall 
is a miniature city. What is practically martial law is 
proclaimed. In the central tower is a sword, and mis- 
demeanour within the limits is punished with instant 
death. Altogether there must be over twenty thonsand 
people shut in, Cases have been known in which a hope- 

ul candidate was crushed to death in the crowd at the 
gate. 

Each candidate is first identified, and he is assigued a 
certain number, which corresponds to a cell a few feet 
square, containing one board for a seat and one for i 
desk. Meanwhile the printers in the buildings are hard 
at work printing the essay texts. 

Each row of cells has two servants for cooking and 
attendance assigned to it. The candidates take their 
seats, the doors are locked from the outside, the themes 
are handed out, the contest has begun. 

The examination is divided into three bouts of about 
thirty-six hours—two nights and a day—each with in- 
tervals of aday. ‘The strain, as may be imagined, is 
very great, and it is by no means an uncommon occur- 
rence for a student to die in the hall. 

At the end of the third trial the first batch of those 
who have completed their essays are honoured with 
the firing of guns, the bows of the officials, and the 
ministry of a band of music. 

Three weeks of anxious waiting will ensue before a 
huge crowd will assemble to see the list published. 

uch is the mode of procedure in the Han-lin College 
of the Celestial Empire. 
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Fare Mistress: “ Bridget! Why—what—how dare — 
aren’t you ashamed to wear my hat P” 

Bridget : “Divil a bit I am, moi lady, for shure I 
didn’t know it was last year's fashion till I wint into the 
park this mornin’.” 

——— $< 
SmitH: “ What's the matter, old boy? You look 
blue P” 
Brown: “I’ve just lost a mother-in-law.” 
Smith: “I didn’t know you had one.” 
Brown: “Nor have I. I thought I was goiny to, 
though, but Clara thinks otherwise.” 
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TO THOSE WHO WRITE. 


£ 2 2 s & column is paid for articles suitable for 

© insertion in Pearson’s Weckly. This rate 
applies equally to short stories which do not exceed two 
columns and a half in length. Stamped envelopes must in 
all cases be inclosed, and MSS. must be clearly marked 
“ Manuscript.” 


‘Captains Courageous,” a characteristic novel by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, will commence shortly in PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 
“i For this story the author is being paid at the rate of one shilling a word. 
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HAE GOLD IN EAE NIGHT 
NAIL. 


By Jounx PENDLETON. 


CHAPTER I. 
A ReEsponsis_E Dury, 


“ tv's slow work, Reuben; tell us a yarn.” 

Reuben Aylward—the fact could not be concealed— 
asan ugly man. His forehead was dinted, and his 
nose broken. He had been much damaged, not in a 

rize fight, but in a railway collision. It was his boast 

t he was the only man in England who could take 
off the top of his own head without inconvenience. He 
had a silver-plated shield to protect his cranium, and 
being given to pespietion, invariably removed it when 
he was hot. Though patched in many places, and 
axperiencing exquisite pain whenever there was a change 
of weather, Reuben wus of a genial disposition. There 
was no stuck-up pride about him: he made a very 
efficient traffic inspector. 

I, Sydney Lennox, occupied a position of some 
authority on the northern line on which he was engaged, 
and had sought his advice in the snow-block that was 
causing such serious inconvenience to our goods’ 
trains. 

‘We were sitting, when I made my request to Reuben, 
with two other officials in the tool-house of the snow- 
plough that had, to our disgust, rammed its nose into a 
Fea Teel drift and stuck. I had sent a messenger (the 
wires were broken by the storm) for two additional 
engines to drive us through the barrier, and did not 
e t them for an hour. 

here is nothing so monotonous as idleness, 
particularly if you have only melting snow to drink, 
consequently I asked Reuben to relate one of his 
experiences. : 
nlike the skilful amateurs who protest that they can 
neither play nor sing, Reuben had no objection. He 
rather liked telling a story. His mind, though it had, 
along with hie ly, been hurled against bridge and 
down embankment, was as vigorous as it was tenacious. 
It was full of the incidents that had crowded his 
railway career as carri 


“T’ve carried some queer loads,” he said, stroking his 
black beard reflectively. “The engine I worked on the 
southern line pulled almost everything. I've had two 
— -in tow. I've ind gd crossings Kes a ar of 

gyptian princes wrap in mummy clothes. Once 
“when I was bringing, at the rate of one shilling per 

a 


mile, for burial in its native village, the dead 
-man burst the coffin lid, and said the trip was 


TT ve re Se ee any 
my engine so got quite accustom 
io, Ge geallow-like movement; but I think my 
adventure on the Continental Night Mail was perhaps 
the most exciting.” 

“ What was that?” I asked. 

“T had,” he continued, “run the quick train through 
from town to the south coast for some months, invariably 
to time and without mishap. I was proud of the engine 
under my . I knew her strength, endurance, beat, 
speed, and tri so well that I could manage her as 
easily as a jockey can manage a horse. Often I ran her 
from London to the mail packet in ninety-six minutes, 
Oe nights tting down to th b 

as ight, getting down e engine-shed before 
my locomotive was out of the hands of the cleaners, I 
found a spruce clerk (railway clerks are always spruce) 

waiting for me. He said, with curt, official manner, that 
the general manager wished to speak to me. I thanked 
him for the message, fonnliing my hat meanwhile, for 
way clerks sometimes 
become general m 

“Wondering what I had 
done amiss, I went to the 
* head office. The work of 
the day was over. The 
desks were cleared, the 
stools were unoccupied, the 
rows of directories 

limmered crimson in the 
fireli t, and on the half- 
cl eyes of the station 
dog that had curled iteelf 
onthe hearthrug. I wasted 
ten minutes without attract- 
ing attention. I grew rest- 
= less. I had a good deal to 
do in the next half-hour—to get my engine on the main 
line, go beneath and round about ‘ with the oil-can, 
and to ascertain her f einen load. 

“I was on the point of hurrying from the office when 
Buttons, the supercilious messenger, came leisurely 
through the aperture his form made in pushing the 
folding doors aside, and said: ‘Oh, ah—yaas—of 
course you are the driver. You may go in now.’ 

“T went into the office beyond, fuming; but the 

manager's confidential courtesy speedily 


y wrath. 
“*How do you do, Aylward?’ he asked, heartil 
shaking my fand. + Bit down,’ he : 


added, pointing 


- ali 
i oer 
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to his own easycbair. ‘I see driving suits you. You are 
getting quite stout and ruddy.” : : 
“* Yes, sir, k you. It suits me. I like my work. 
“¢T'm glad to hear you say so. When a wan is fond 
of his work he does it well.’ 
“This was encouraging. I had anticipated a repre- 
mand, and got praise instead. 


“+T always try to do my duty, sir,’ I said, making no 
effort to conceal my gratification. 
“*T know it. t is why I sent for you. The fact 


is, you will have a very valuable load on to-night. I 
want you to drive with as much skill and care as if you 
had your own child on the footplate. You understand P’ 

“* Perfectly, sir.’ 

“Can you hook on at Pelican Street ?’ 

** Yes, sir, if necessary.’ 

“* Will you do ao then ?’ : 

“All right, sir, I replied, rising. ‘There is one 
thing I should be glad 
to know,’ I blurted out, 
as I rescued my cap 
from the waste-paper 
basket. 

“¢What's that?’ he 
H asked, I thought rather 
H sharply. 

“The character of 
the load. If you can 
trust me- to run it, 
surely you can tell me 
what it is P’ 

“* Perhaps it is better 
80,’ he remarked half to 
himself. Then he added: 
‘I will be candid with 
- you, Aylward. There is 

ay a financial crisis in the 
East. Gold to the amount of two millions has been taken 
out of the Bank of England to-day, and you will carry it 
by the night mail to the quay, for shipment to the 
Cortinent Its destination is Constantinople. It is a 
big sum to be runping about the country, and I hope 
you will safeguard it.’ 

“«T will do my best, never fear, sir,’ I said earnestly, 
as he placed his hand on my shoulder in the doorway, 
and wished me good luck. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE Tarpy FOREIGNER. 

“ At the risk of being considered egotistical I must,” 
continued Aylward, “explain that at a time of great 
responsibility or exceeding peril I become singularly 
methodical and cool. I realised the aie of my 
duty. I was astonished at the amount I had to convey. 
Two millions! The figures—£2,000,000—were stamped 
on my brain. It seemed such an enormous sum of 
money to an engine-driver who had to support himeelf 
and al family on comparatively small wages and 
occasional tips. 

“J maging from my demeanour, however, no one would 
have though that I had any serious task on hand. I 
strolled with apparently careless step into the engine 
shed. George Birks, the fireman, had already got the 
engine on the turn-table, and in his own words was 
mening her shine like a copper kettle.’ 

“T asked him, as my nightly custom was: ‘How's the 
missis P’ 

“¢ Fizzing,’ he said with a grin, wiping his face with 
a piece of rag, dark with emery dust. 

*** How's your's?’ he inquired, plunging the long 
rake among the coal on the tender. 

‘««QOh, she’s all right, lad,’ I replied, taking my thick 
driving coat off the nail beneath the roof of the engine- 
cab. 

“© An’ how's th’ baby? My wife says she’s a nice 
little thing.’ 

“*She is that. She favours her mother,’ I remarked 
in a gratified tone, for my wife, though only an engine- 
driver's wife, was a pretty one. 

“During our gossip 1 had run the engine into the 
south siding. ere, by special instruction, we hooked 
on the bullion van, five passenger carriages, and the 

“The guard, Fred Cla 

“The guard, on, generally very chatty, 
was to-night, I noticed, full of Ase aa in waa at 
state of ti excitement. He merely expressed 
the opinion that the strong head wind blowing up from 
the Channel would make running heavy. He said 
nothing about the gold stowed away in the bullion van; 
but I could tell from his manner that he had also seen 
the general an aes he was acquainted with the 
value cf the freight. His silver-braided coat was par- 
tially unbuttoned, and I saw ty the light of his hand. 
lamp a weapon that gleamed like a revolver on the left 
side of his waistbelt. 

“When the shunter had run the communication cord 
through the rings above the carriage windows, and 
George had securely fastened the end of it to the warn- 
ing apparatus, I took the train to the terminus platform 
for passengers. 

y people were travelling. The carriages were 
crowded, and I had to run out for an extra coach; but I 
kept my eyes on the bullion van. The guard's van was 
so piled with luggage that there was hardly standing- 
votre hocking at the patf comp 

° ooki orm with the train letel: 
equipped, I noticed 


two bank clerks show thet 
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permit and bullion van key to the ticket collector, They rat 
were rather distinguished looking men. All bank daa. 

are. It is a foolish notion that the touch of money ta 


makes every man sordid. On some natures it is nctual! y 

refining. Take these bank clerks as anexampl>. They 

had counted notes and weighed gold till they had iv 

look of the nobility. One clerk wastall and dark. ‘ti. 

other, short and fair. They wore light tweed travellin- 

cloaks, and caps of the same cloth. They looked nic ‘ 
like golfers, or salmon anglers, off for a lony holida, § 
than city men on responsible duty. Impressed wii 
the object of their journey the ticket collector tonele.) 
his cap, und conducted them to the bullion van, whic) 
they opened with the special key, aud entered. 

“ By this time the mail was one minute late. :1! | 
was impatient to be off. So eager was I to clenr ii. 
station, and get settled down at a good speel on ti 
main line, that I almost anticipated the guid’s sical 


to start. He was raising his flag, and partiuy Lis lip < 
to shout ‘Right away,’ when a man ran breatlile<-ly in 
along the platform. th 
“Js zis ze Continental mail ? ’ he gasped. th 
“¢Yes—jump in!’ replied the guard-sharp'y. taking tw 


the nearly too late passenger by the arm, and thrastin: 
him into the already limited space in the lnggaye v.11, Test 
for there was no time to open a-earriage door. fia 
“ Craning my head round the tender corner Tess: 1 tT 
glimpse of the traveller as he ran and sprang into the ani 
van. He was a tall, and apparently powerful min ty 
about twenty-seven years of age. Thovgh in civilinu hk 
aitire he bad a military air. Accustomed us lain: vis 
se2 many faces and forms I should have taken hin fo pe 
an officer in the German army. On his right cheek i: | 
had a deep scar inflicted in a student duel. aul bern e 
with the arta step that jerks and spring: irom i 
Teuton drill. ’ 
“We had now cleared the platform, and in givine shap its 
attention to the home and distant signals. and tlie score 
of trains that seemed by the fitful light of their tail ss 
jampe to be making to the same point of the main track, yo 
I forgot the latest passenger. My mind was 
concentrated on my duty. I told George to Iuink ny pe 
the fire. There was not a signal against me: ind with ; 
the train well coupled up, and a clear track ‘for we had na 
left the crossing and junction maze) we were runing ine 
fifty-five miles an hour with a steady beat and, if wheel j 
and axle kept sound, with perfect safety. lie 
“As we were passing the dark woodland country si 
between 5 : ra rus 
Gnarled Oaks S Wu : 
and Chain- 
-bridge, and 
the indicator 
recorded a 


speed of sixty wit 
miles an hour, to! 
I congratu- “ 
lated myself un 
that we iin 
should gain a the 
the lost ee _ ger 
minute, and dust ‘ : inv 
reachthequa Dagar fier 
at the sched- Qe 18 him 
vied time. & f a) “ 
But my self-/ H | hur 
congratula-~ J | the 
tion was pre- ae bul 
mature. I was peering into the darkness through the con 
right hand disc when I heard the hinge of the com- sur; 
munication bar creaking. I turned quickly and saw the lou 
cord was at ite test tension. I applied the brake son 
sharply, pulling the train up almost in its own lenxth. tive 
Meanwhile the cord strained and vibrated with cun- to» 
tinuous tension. | han 
hou 
CHAPTER It. Inst 

m 
In tHE BULLION VAN. ct 

“¢THERE's something up behind, George,’ I said ina gn 
grave tone. ‘See to the lever and I'll find out whit's om 
the matter.’ ee 

“TI took a swift glance along the train. There were had 
many heads out of the carriage windows : but the guard, “a 
who should have been first on the alert, wa; not 1 shat 
sight. my 

“The night was dark. I knew intuitively, though I cet 
could not see a yard beyond the embankment side, tit me 
we _ skirting Beechy Park, and approaching Firbes to : 
tunnel. 

“The train, almost before I leapt from the footp!:t» aske 
into the six foot, had promptly answered the break, and - u 
stood still. I ran, with a presentiment of evil and flying f ta 
feet, to the guard’s van. The door was wide open. } ie 

rang into the vehicle. Across a big sea chest, Fred 4 e t 
Clayton, the d, was lying unconscious, with an ugly nn 
wound in his foreneall a tell 

“The passenger he had befriended in emergency ha a 

ne | , 
es The guard's right hand was on his revolver; ee re 
the weapon was only half drawn from his belt. Attache ae 
suddenly he had not had time to aim and fire. I ron: 

“TI felt sick, not with fear, but apprehension. nae 
dashed back towards the bullion van. The door of that 
vehicle was unfastened, but had swung to. I put my = 
shoulder against it, and almost stumbled into the que! 
travelling bank. 
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“The bright light of the roof lamp revealed a strange 
‘cht. . 
eg In an easy chair in the curtained ante-room the 
tallest of the bank clerks was sitting with his head upon 
earn - his chest, and one of 
Zola’s novels open on 
his knecs. He looked 
as if he were indulying 
in a comfortable atier- 
dinner nap, with a 
healthy indifference to 
the financial crisis in 
xX the East. But this was 
& an illusion. He was 
“dead! and there was 
the odour of chloro- 
form about him, 
* Beyoud the curtain 
there was the sound of 


to look upon. 
fike a fiend; but he was ina vice. The fingers of his 
vigkt hand worked convulsively to tuuch the life- 
preserver that was almost but not quite within reach. 
«Charley Napier, the clerk—the fair-haired one—had 
« this oy alee round the foreign thief, and was 


He strained like a wild beast, and cursed 


ry :sing the life out of him. 
«It's rather warm work, driver?’ he said, turning 
i's head, and looking at me whimsically. 

«+ Yes,’ I replied, with a thrill of joy, noting tht the 
veld was untouched. ‘You seem busy. Shall I give 
you a little help?’ 

“*'Thank you, perhaps you don't mind holding this 
panther till I get up.’ 

“+ With pleasure,’ I said, bending down, seizing the 
natn by the collar and vest, and hauling him to his 
roel, 
~ The foreigner shook himself, but held his tongue. 
lie looked not unlike a panther as with bent head and 
sile-long glance of hate, and adroit strivings he tried to 
vush his prison house ; but I have a very strong grip. 

I am afraid he’s done for my colleague,’ said 
Charley, wiping the perspiration off his brow. 

“*Yes; he’s dead enough. The beggar's nearly 
finished the guard too. Poor Clayton's lying in the 
atgsage Van with a nice hole in his forehead,’ I growled, 
xiving my prisoner a savage shake and feeling inclined 
to thrash him. 

" Many of the passengers ularmed or curious at the 
inusnal stoppage of the express on this lonely stretch of 
line had quitted the carriages and were crowding about 
the bullion van. One, a en methodical, middle-aged 
gentleman, declared himself to be a mejical man. I 
invited him into the coach, and one look at the recumbent 
figure of the tall bank clerk showed that he was beyond 
human aid. 

“Still ing my prisoner, I asked the do:tor to 
hurry ints the fomeee van and do what he could for 
the guard. Ina few minutes Clayton was lifted into the 
hullion van by two passengers, and placed on the little 
conch. The doctor, who fortunately carried a case of 
surgical a) pliances, dexterously ai his wound and 
Found up his forehead with lint. The guard was still 
somewhat dazed with the blow; but he looked vindic- 
tively at his assailant, and I thought it politic 
to relieve him of his revolver lest he might rob the 
hangman of a lucrative appointment. 


“Events had moved so rapidly that a quarter of an 
hour had slipped by. 
Instead of one PS me tif 
minute, 
sixteen, 


Kratified that t 
~foreigner's orime had 
heen futile, that he 
had failed to get away . 
with the specie, 1 was 
sharply reminded off ™ 
my duty. I was an \oed 
engine driver—not a € 
detective. If ible, 
I inust get the train 
to the port to time. I 
asked the medical man 
to urge the passen d 
to take their seats at once, and senta + em to George, 
the fireman, to give the engine her head, and make 23 all 
the time we could. As the train re-started, I locked the 
door of the bullion van, and covering my prisoner with 
he guard’s revolver ordered him to lie on the flopr, 
telling him that if he moved I would shoot him d ws 


7 development in literature, and is got u 
veered ie bette ees o the buster ant predilections of the passing hour. 


roved to be most acceptab: 
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the end of his moustache after his encounter, and 

myself standing like a backwoodsman on the watch for au 

fete attempt to escape by the scowling creature at my 
ect! 

“George did his best. With his fire banked up and 
aul sterm on, he made the express Hy through the night, 
and we pulled up only ten minutes late ut the terminus. 

“There the criminal was given into custody of the 
police, and Napier and myself were loudly cheered by 
officials and passengers, 

“T said nothing. Lecause anything I had done had 
only been performed in accordance with duty aud 

romise; but Napier. after formally handing over the 
vullion to the ship's captain for transit across channel, 
made a little speech, in which he suid he was no hero, 
but he bad found the hug he had learned in Rughy foot- 
ball very useful. 

. Wilhelm Rischer, for that turned out to be the 
prisoner's name, was placed on his trial for the bank- 
clerk's murder. He had come to London from Stras- 
burg to seck his 
fortune, and had 
sought it too 
quickly, He did 
not attempt to 
deny his enilt. 
Like the accused 
inanother famous 
railway trayzedy, 
he said, with a ! 
snarl: ‘Ju; ich 
habe ex gethan’ 
(‘Yes; I have 
done it,’) and 
paid the penalty 
of his erme at 
the rope’s end. 

“I received a tee 
handsome gift from the company for the part I took in 
safeguarding the gold in the nizht mail. Napier was 
made a bank manager. But best of all the two millions 
safely reached their destination, and the financial crisis 
in the East was averted.” 


- ~—p——_ 
“You say her marriage was a failure?” 
“Well, I don't know what else to call it. 

the people who were invited came.” 


Not half 


> 8 


“Tr strikes me that he has a good deal of assurance 
| to call himself a boy pianist. He inust be quite twenty- 
five.” 
“Texpect he is; but he plays like a boy of niue.” 
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A STRANGE JEWISH FESTIVAL. 
TxHoucH they have passed through centuries of 
wandering and ever-varying «nvironment, the Jews are 
to be found celebrating their festivals in the same 
picturesque manner as they did when they worshipped 
at the ‘Temple in Jerusalem. On the 22nd of Sep- 
tember their great Feast of Tabernacles Devan, and it 
lasts nine days. 

It primarily commemorates the Divine protection 
during the forty years of wandering in the desert after 
the exodus from Exvypt. At that time the L.raelites 
dwelt in unsubstautial huts, the materials for which 
they were able to carry with them from place to place. 
In memory of this their descendants are commanded tu 
live in succous for a period of eight days. This word is 
usually translated as “tabernacles,” but they are really 
species of huts easily put up and easily removed. and 
their main feature is a covering of leaves, through which 
the sky and stars are visible. 

Every good Jew, therefore, puts up such a structure 
in his garden if he has one, while amony the poor he 
has to build it in as much of u back-yard as it generous 
landlord has allowed him. The rich have often hand- 
some structures possessing every luxury and couvenience, 
hing with beautiful draperies, and iHuminaied with 
electric light. To provide for rainy weather, a large roll 
of waterproof is placed upon the roof, and when 
occasion arises, it can be made to cover the hut; and 
the pit-pat of the rain has by no means an unpleasing 
effect on those sitting secure and in comfort within. 

Of course, a very different state of affairs exists 
among the poor. Their huts are of a very primitive 
order. Old shutters, broken forms, discarded doors, 
which have long ago left their posts and have unaccount- 
ably escaped being chopped up for firewood, are all 
called into requisition for the purpose of building. A 
sheet or two, much patched, serve the double function of 
drxping the hut and keeping out the draughts. The 
bare stones form the floor and a few wooden chairs and 
a table are the furniture. But, alas! when it rains the 
inmates must depart into their houses for shelter, taking 
their drapery and furniture with them, ard there the 
must wait till the weather is more propitious. Suc 
people need not pay anything for the roof of boughs and 
twigs, for thanks to the generosity of Lord Rothschild, 
which makes itself greatly felt among the Jewish r, 
a load direct from his estates is delivered free o any 
cost to those who ask for it. 

With many, even this humble structure is impossible. 
Many of the poor live in houses with practically no 
yard at all. They, however, have no difficulty in arrang- 
ing with a more fortunate co-religionist to allow them 
to come into his hut and eat bread and salt once a day 
in order that they may say a prayer and bless God. 

The festival also celebrates one or two other events, 
which is a fortunate disposition considering the great 
number of Jewish holidays there are on which no work 
may be done. In the first place it marks the time when 
all the fruit has ripened in the Holy Land, and for this 
reason many kinds of fruit ave to be found hanging 
from the roofs of the huts. The festival is on this 
account also known as that of the Ingathering, and in 
this connection several interesting observances are 
enjoined. 

Every man is required to obtaina citron, and branches 
of the palm tree, willow and myrtle, which he carries to 
the synagogue, much to the bewilderment of the 
Gentiles who live in the Jewish quarters. During one 
part of the service he shakes these things towards the 
four points of the compass, while he chants some special 
psalms; and at another part of the service the whole 
congregation marches round the synagogue holding 
them aloft. 

On the seventh day each worshipper brings into the 
synagogue an extra quantity of branches of the willow, 
which have previously been well soaked in water. Ata 
given signal the men and women beat them on the 
seats till all the leaves have fallen. This is a remnant 
of the old custom of strewing with leaves the altar in 
the Temple. 

The culminating event of the festival is Simchas 
Torah, literally “ rejoicing of the law,’ and with the 
subsequent feasting and rejoicing the festival ends. 


——_——————>f-—_____ 


Tommy: “What's the matter with your eye, 
Jimmy?” : 
Jimmy: “I looked to see why my cannon didn't go 


off yesterday.” 
as pe 


“He'sa great editor, isn’t he?” said one reporter to 
another. 

“I should say so. Why, he gets so used to saying 
‘we,’ that he often pays two fares on the tram-car.’ 

—- — fo - 

“Mr. Jinks,” said the principal on the twenty-ninth 
day of the month, to one of his clerks, * my memory is 
so treacherous I forget everything. Just remind me on 
the thirty-first to give you notice to leave.” 


——> f--——___. 


“Wry, Mrs. Velland, how do you do?” 

“Quite well. How are you, Mrs. Jones? How did 
you find mein all this crowd?” 

“ By your bonnet. It’s the third autumn for it, isn’t 
itp” 


and conducted in the style which experience 
here are illustrations on well-nigh every page, 


and The reading matter of every class is admirably calculated to while away a pleasant leisure hour or two.—North Devon Herald, 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


2190. Are Moral or Intellectual Gifts More Valuable in 
a Ruler? 

The latter, unquestionably, for the motives of a man 
are much less effective than his acts. Charles I. and 
Louis XVI, although both, indeed, good men, and 
ruling with the most excellent motives, yet brought 
their Lingdoma to the verge of ruin. Peter the Great, 
on the other hand, was depraved and vicious, but he 
created modern Russia, and effected many salutary 
reforms. The reorganiser of France, after the calami- 
ties of the wars of Henry V. and Henry VI, 
was Louis XI, in truth a very monster of 
iniquity. The contrast between the moral and the | 
intellectual is well seen in the two sisters, Mary 
and Elizabeth Tudor. Mary was pious, conscientious. | 
and fervidly patriotic, yet her reign is one of the most 
disastrous in our annals, and she has left an odious | 
memory. Her sister, less conscientious, but far abler, 
raised England to the rank of a first-rate Power. Or 
we may compare two of the rulers of modern 
Prussia, Frederick William ITI, well intentioned and 
honourable, permitted his kingdom to sink into insig- 
nificance, while the crafty and unscrupulous Bismarck 
won for Prussia the first place in continental Europe. 
In an ideal ruler, like Washington, the moral and 
the intellectual are combined in high degree. 


3191. Which is the Best Historical Example of the 
Punishment Fitting the Crime? 

The retribution which overtook Maximilien Robespierre, 
the most baleful spirit of the French Revolution, whose 
name is indissolubly associated with the Reign of 
Terror. He conceived, elaborated, and perfected the 
most diabolical engine of tyranny that ever deluded and 
crushed a hapless nation. In the name of liberty and 
fraternity he established the Revolutiona’ Tribunal, 
whose mock trials and inevitable verdicts kept up that 
stream of victims to the guillotine which deluged France 
with rivers of blood. There is 3 pee irony and unique 
fitness in the fact that this tribunal—the most iniquitous 
prostitution of law which the world has ever seen-— 
should have seized Robespierre himself as its last and 
most appropriate victim. 

3192. What would be the Effect of General Disarmament 
on the Labour Markets of Europe ? 

They would be glutted with the disbanded soldiers 
and sailors transformed into needy labourers—unskilled 
in common industries. Existing difficulties between 
eapital and labour would be aggravated; labour would 
become cheaper, and discontent would assuredly, for a 
while, become ee ‘With the stoppage of annual 

ernment military and naval grants, the various 
industries engaged in keeping up war establishments 
would be lysed, and thousan of skilled labourers 
would find their occupation gone and their skill worth- 
lesa, Nothing short of some special government provi- 
sion would prevent the greatest hardships falling on all 
concerned in the labour markets in question, and the 
blow would be most severe in the few countries which 
now practically supply the war materials of the world. 
The evils would, however, be only temporary. Countries 
at t ground down by military taxation—most 
keenly felt in the ranks of labour—would at once 
e relief, and from a bond-fide determination to 
abide by international arbitration, all-round benefits 
would accrue. Militarism, with its excessive demands 
on the brain and muscle of E , once abolished, 
labour would be free to cultivate hitherto neglected 
districts, and capital would flow into channels of profit- 
able industry at present undeveloped. 


———————— nnn anne 


CONDITIONS. 


— 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers. 
Each reply must bear the writer's name and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at the rate of tivo guineas a column. 
The same veader may send replies to any 
number of queries. Envelopes should be 
marked “ Replies” in the top left-hand corner, 
and answers to the questions in any issue of 
the paper must reach ws by first post on the 
Tuesday of the week following that for which 
the paper is dated. Payment will only be 
made for replies published. Authorities on 
which replies are based must be given. 
Half-a-crown will be paid on publication for 
every question received which is considered 
worthy of insertion. 


MELODY is a marvellous musical magazine, 
and one violin solo, most 0 
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3198 Which of our Prime Ministers Obtained his Position | 3196. When were Elephants Last Used in Battle? 


with the Lowest Qualifications? 

It would be difficult to find a rival for this unenviable 
ition to that Duke of Newcastle who was Prime 
Minister during the latter of George the Second’s 
reign and the early part o George the Third’s. This 
man had absolutely no qualification whatever for the 
most exalted civil office in the realm, unless great 
wealth, enormous family influence, and _ utter 
unecrupulonsness could be called such. Walpole said 
of him that he was the “ only English Prime Minister who 
could be justly mistaken for an idiot or afool.” Chester- 
field tells us that he was “a compound of most human 
weaknesses,” and an eminent historian remarks of him 
that “Nature had spared the labour of the caricaturist 
by making caricature impossible.” George the Second’s 
opinion of him was that he was not fit to be 
hamberlain to the most petty state in Germany, and 
yet such was the political life of the times that this 
absolutely contemptible man managed to remain in 
power for no less than forty years, t: hirty as Secretary 
of Stata and ten us Prime Minister. The secrets of his 
power were fulsome flattery, ilimitable bribery, and the 

most barefaced corruption. 


3194. Are there any Grounds for Believing in such a 
Thing as a “,Thought Wave,” or its Equivalent ? 


The student of history will hardly be able to doubt 
that such a thing does exist. Not only do we see in the 
story of nations a re r rise and fall of intellectual 
and moral capacity, just as tides rise and fall in the 
ocean. but we see, from time to time, veritable tidal 
waves of thought sweeping over many nations and from 
end to end of continents. Of these, Falant was one. It 
was much more than the rise of a religion propagated 
by the sword. It was the embodiment of the idea of 
the unity of the Supreme Being and a revolt against 
idolatry in all forms. The Crusades marked the settin 
of the tide in the other direction. The Renaissance o 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was a thought-wave 
of another, but not less important. kind. The Reforma- 
tion was a tidal wave of religious thought which over- 
swept the North of Europe but, singularly enough, died 
away when it reached the 50th arallel of latitude. 
The tremendous scientific and mechanical advances of 
the present day furnish another and most striking 
instance. The next will probably be an enormous 
development of the democratic idea of which we are now 
feeling the first symptoms. 


| 3195. Which Essentially Powerful Monarch has Made 
Himself Least Conspicuous in History ? 


Louie XIL, of France, who was affectionatel called 
by the French the “ Father of his People.” This title 
was given him by the States-Genera for the great 
success which attended his administration of the 
internal affairs of France. His predecessor, Charles 
VIII, had, by a warlike policy, brought France into 

rominence among the European nations; but Louis, 
in his invasion of Italy, lost Naples to France, and 
was unsuccessful in other enterprises, with the result 
that the industries of his country suffered through 
necessary taxation. He thereupon withdrew from 
European politics and devoted himself to the internal 
affairs of France. He encouraged trade, agriculture, 
and commerce, built many public works, and brought 
artists from Italy to aid in that revival of literature 
and art which afterwards received the name of the 
Renaissance. He also checked the luxury of his court, 
limited his private expenses to the income from his 
estates, and collected and distributed the public money 
with such strict economy that taxes were reduced one- 
third. This course rendered him comparatively obscure, 
but the justice and wise economy of Louis XII. pro- 
duced in France a condition of prosperity which 
enabled her to act with power in the affairs of Europe. 
Her territory was compact, her le more united than 
ever, and the authority of the Prone was undisputed. 
Louis so benefited France as to enable his successor, 
Francis I., to prove himeelf one of the most brilliant 
monarchs since the days of Charlemagne. 


QUESTIONS. 


3221. Has the Royal Prerogative of a British sovereign 
ever been made the subject of a bet? 


_ 3222. Which is the best historical illustration of “ the 
iron hand in the velvet glove ” ? 


3223. What is the most striking instance of a huge 
fortune being amassed in the shortest space of time ? 


3224, Which is the moet perfect fuel ? 

3225. Which first came into existence, coloured or 
uncoloured insects ? 

3226. Has the maritime greatness of a nation ever 
originated in piracy ? 

$227. What book brought most odium on its author ? 

3228, Which two nations of importance have been 
friendly for the greatest length of time ? 

3229. Why was it common in the Middle Ages for the 
remains of sovereigns to be buried in several places P 


3230. Which of our rulers hed thi 
bosieacedinn f approached the most nearly 
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In a certain sense ele hants are still used in battle ly 
our own Indian troops, but they are only used as beasts 
of burden and draught for artillery; but in ancient 
times, and down to a comparatively recent period, they 
were used in the East as fighting animals, and taught to 
swing chains and bars of metal in their trunks, to pull 
horsemen off their horses, to lift men from the ground 
and dash them down, and also to trample infantry unde: 
their feet. We find them employed in this way from 
very early times, but it would difficult to point out 
the exact occasion on which they last appeared as engin. « 
of war, There is, however, every probability that the 
last campaign in which they were regularly used iu thi; 
capacity was that of the year 1601, in which the grout 
Akbar subdued the native kingdoms of the Dece:n. and 
established the Mohammedan power in India. ; 
9197. At what Perlod were the Principles of Our 

Two Great Political Parties Most Completely 
Reversed? 7 
In the reign of George the First. The change ct 
d = naturally led to a reversal of political o inion, 
fhe Whigs were now the upholders of established order. 
while the Tories, reluctantly submitting to a King wii. 
was the product of a revolution, were all for chany. 
The party which at all hazards had contended 
for civil and religious liberty, thought that they worl 
best serve their cause by strenuously maintain. 
ing the Protestant monarchy. The party which 
had stood up for the corrupt and persecuting Stuart. 
now attacked the monarchy because it embodied 
the triumph of revolutionary principles. “ Both partic..” 
says Macaulay, “ came by degrees to attach more impor. 
tance to the means than to the end,” so that the Wii. 
spirit hardened into an intense Conservatism, and th 
temper of the Tories effervesced into faction aml di.- 
order. The successors of Hampden and Cromwell wer 
now placemen and courtiers, while the successors of 
Strafford and Laud led mobs against the Government. 
Both Whig and Tory still maintained their old theories: 
but in practice each acted upon the theories of hi- 
opppnes: “Bach gradually took the shape and colour 
of its foe, till at length the Tory rose up erect as the 
zealot of Freedom, while the Whig crawled and licked 
the dust off the feet of power.” 
3200. Is it True that Virtue Consists in the Avoidance of 
Extremes? 

According to Aristotle, who was, perhaps, the greatest 
moral philosopher of ancient or modern times, the 
avoidance of extremes is one of the distinguishing 
marks of virtue. His famous definition of virtue states 
it to be “a habit or trained faculty of choice, which 
consists in pursuing the mean or middle course between 
two extremes, according to the dictates of reason and 
the practical judgment of a wise man.” If this defini- 
tion is examined, it will be found to hold good in the 
majority of cases. A list of sixteen virtues is given in 
Aristotle's Ethics which come under this rule. Courage, 
for example, is the mean between two extremcs— 
cowardice on the one hand, foolhardiness on the other. 
Liberality is a virtue which avoids alike the Scylla of 
stinginess and the Charybdis of prodigality. entle- 
ness lies between harshness and mean-spiritedness. 
Self-respect avoids the two extremes of conceit and 
servility. Andsoon. This does not mean that the path 
of virtue is a rigid line drawn with mathematical 
accuracy midway between the two extremes of excess 
and defect. It inclines now to the one side, now to the 
other, “according to the practical judgment of the wise 
man.” Cou , for instance, obvious! partakes more of 
recklessness than of cowardice. A liberal man will be 
more inclined to be prodigal than to be mean. It is 

atent, of course, that there are exceptions to this 

efinition of virtue. Truthfulness and honesty are 
itive duties, at the opposite extreme from deceit and 
raud. Purity is a virtue which cannot be cultivated |-y 
compromise between excess and abstinence. Still in the 
main, the practical experience of every age, and every 
enlightened ethical standard among the different nation, 
of the world goes to corroborate the ancient! expressed 
principle that the “ golden mean ”—the middle course uf 
conduct—marks alike the path of virtue and of safety 
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FAYNTE HEARTE, 


DwE rt my ladye in a castle high, 
Were I a knight who heard her crye. 


& knew for me arose a sighe, 
& were these ye daies of olde, 
Deapite ye feudal sworde & lance, 
My steed sholde ‘neath her casement prance. 
& with gruning deathe I’d take my chance 
& all her warriors bolde. 


But her fortresse is of modem bricke, 
& I'm a modern swayne love sicke ; 
My weapon's but a walkynge sticke ; 
I'm daunted by her mother, 
&o, lyke a lover out of date. 
Thus born vi. centuries too late, 
I yield myself to hitter fate. 
& her—untoe another. 


—_—_—S je 
BOY DETECTIVES, 


Tlow many people are aware of the fact that there are 
such things as Loy detectives’ A railway superinten- 
dent. however, recently assured the writer that this was 
the vase. Said he: “ When a party of boys enter an 
empty railway carriage. they ut once hegm to make 
preparations for enjoying themselves. They draw 
pictures, and write legends on the windows with mys- 
terious gliss-cutting implements; the varnished wood- 
work is treated in the same way ; they beat the cushions 
with their sticks until the carriage is filled with dust ; 
they s-ratch out and put in letters, and generally make 
fun of the notices. In fact, they have ‘great times* 
with the company's furniture. 

“Tf there were a responsible person in the carriage. 
he would, of course, put a stop to this. When there is 
no one, we find that boys are capital detectives in briny. 
ing the offenders to justice. They do what they can to 
prevent damage, and at the next stopping-place, if 
necessary, at once make a report.” 


ee fe 
UNPLEASANT FOR BOTH, 


A VIENNA paper relates an amusing incident which 
occurred to a great lady who had just recovered from a 
long and severe illness. Seated in her boudoir, she was 
looking over the cards of condolence that had been left 
for her while ill. Among the names of counts, barons, 
and other aristocratic sympathisers emblazoned with 
coronets and coats of arms, she came across a simple 
card with the plain inscription, “ Hermann Berger.” 

_In vain the lady asked who Hermann Berger was. 
None of her servants could give her any other informa- 
tiun than that the individual was a remarkably hand- 
some young man. The lady’s curiosity became excited, 
and she gave orders to admit the stranger if he should 
call again. 

The order was punctually obeyed, and on the followin 
day she received a really charming young man, dressed 
in the most exquisite style, who evidently appeared 
«reatly embarrassed at the honour of a ¢te-c-téte with 
the still brilliant, though somewhat faded, heauty. 

“I can hardly find words,” said the lady, with a blush, 
“to thank you for the sympathy which you have mani- 
fested for «a stranger.” 

“I beg your pardon, gracious lady,” stammered the 
dandy; “but Iam the agent for Messrs. A. B., the 
undertakers!” 


—_—_ te 
A NEW KIND OF HEADACHE. 


ANOTHER malady has been discovered by the faculty. 
It takes the form of « academy headache.” This is not 
meant as an excuse for boys who attend seats of learn- 
ing dignified with the name neglecting their lessons, but 
1s an inconvenience which afflicts those who study high 
urt—not high in an esthetic sense, but high on the walls 
—skied. in Fact, 

A well-known oculist has discovered that when, as at 
the Royal Academy, it is necessary to direct the eyes 
Considerably above the horizontal line a number of times, 
‘ great strain is thrown upon the muscles which rotate 
the eye upward, as well as upon the muscles of the 
Upper eyelids, which have, of course, to be_correspond- 
lngly raised to accommodate the eyeball. This being so, 
“it 1s time that those who are responsible for the dis- 
tribution of the pictures in galleries should recognise the 
fact that the human eye is not constructed for looking 
upward for any length of time, and if considerations of 
space oblige the whole of the available wall area to be 
utilised, the higher pictures should be tilted at a suituble 
angle in order to minimise the strain on the eye 
muscles,” 

The people who in religious meetings and at street 
Corners are so fond of turning up their eyes in outward 
display of saintliness should take warning from 
this discovery, and keep their orbits either fixed 
horizontally or turned in a downward direction, Amon 
ladies, “academy headaches ” may become really useft 
48 an excuse for light refreshment. 


Just a word in your ear. 


A most charming story h 
of Atlantis—that marvellous slice of the earth's surface which has since sunk beneath the sea. 


Do re mati ; 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


THE STORY OF THE TSAR. 


Evey in Russia, very little is known about the 
character, tastes, and opinions of Nicholas II. His 
father had co powerful a personality that he completely 
overshadowed his family, and for some years the most 
contradictory rumours were current us to the nature 
and aspirations of his Heir Apparent. Then suddenly, 
with scarcely more than a few weeks’ warning, the then 
Tsarevitch found himself the observed of the whole 
world, und every effort was made, entirely without 
success, to find out if he differed, and if so in what ways, 
from the Peace Maker, or rather Peace Keeper, of the 
Continent. 

Nicholas T1. was horn ten years before his father 
succeeded to the throne. and he spent his childhood 
in the charming Anitschkof€ Palace in Petersburg. 
Even at that time he was a delicate. sensitive child, 
Witha great deal of imagination, and vivid interest in 
all that concerned the weal and woe of his future 
people, and absolutely devoted to his father and mother. 
An English nurse presided over the Imperial nursery, 
und so the first language really spoken familiarly by 
the Tsar is that belonging hy right to his Wales 
cousins. 

The Tsar was only ten years old when his grand. 
father. after whom he had Leen nanied, was assassinated, 
und eo terribly affected was he by the occurrence, that 
for some time everything was’ done to prevent his 
hearing or seeiny anything which could remind bin of 
the sad event. Even, however, with this awful tragedy 
constantly before his mind, the young Tsar has never 
shown any undue fear of either Nihilists or Anarchists: 
on the contrary he affects to treat his would-be asrassins 
us madmen. and it iy said that he thoroughly approves 
of the British plan of shutting up would-be regicides in 
Broadmoor, our criminal lunatic asylum. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Alexander II.'s 
two eldest sons were most carefully educated 
with a view to their future position. The late Tsar's 
distrust and dislike of Germany is well known, and it 
was strongly shared by the Empress Dagmar, who, not- 
withstanding her German extraction, never forgave 
Prussia the part that country played in Danish affairs. 
Accordingly, Nicholas IL. was brought up by French 
tutors, and, of course, a considerable number of Russian 
proieenirs also took part in his education. His Imperial 

ajesty’s first French master was a M. Duperret, who, 
after the latter's death, was succeeded by M. Louson, the 
author of a history of French literature.and a man of 
great cultivation and knowledge. 

It is usual for European Heirs Apparent to be sent 
to complete their education in some public military 
school or college ; but Nicholas II. never left the family 
circle till he went his jowmney round the world. His 
life as a youth was carefully arranged by his father and 
mother. He worked in the morning, took a long walk 
with his father and brothers after lunch, and devoted 
the rest of the afternoon to riding, driving. reading, and 
any kind of recreation most agreeable to him. 

Considerable trouble was taken with the scientific 
side of his education, and it is said that he at one time 
spent a portion of each day in a little laboratory, making 
experiments not only with ordinary chemicals, but. with 
explosives of different kinds. “His governor was 
General Danilovitch, and he bad an English and 
German tutor who taught him pia! acd the 
grammars of those two languages. He is as Russian as 
the most ardent Slavophile could desire, but writes 
equally well in French, German, and Russian, and has 
kept up the old tradition of making eet speeches and 
writing official documents in the French language. 

In one curious particular Nicholas II. resembles in 
nothing the powerful and burly race of the Romanoffs. 
He is shorter by a head than any of his Imperial 
ancestors, but he is well knit, and, perhaps, from a 
medical point of view, more really bealthy looking than 
his giant father and grandfather. 

As so often happens, Nicholas IT. hides a very ge | 
will and exceedingly settled opinions under a gentle an 
amiable exterior. j Ai than once he has shown moral 
courage of an exceptional order. He is notably 
conscientious, and always insists on knowing the why 
and wherefore of every important measure suggested by 
his ministers. 

In his twenty-third year it was decided after much 
deliberation that the Tsarevitch should accompany his 
cousin Prince George of Gveece to the East, and his 
attempted assassination at Kioto made a great 
sensation in Europe. 53 ; . 

Even in those days “ Prince Nickey's” devotion to his 
second cousin, Princess Alix of Hesse, was no secret to 
his nearest relations, and after seven years of faithful 
waiting on the part of the young lover, the late Tsar 
saw the neelessness of opposition, and consented to the 
match. . 

When the young couple were formally engaged it was 
considered better that they should spend some time in 
England. There were many reasons why it would have 
been extremely inconvenient for the young Tsarevitch 
to be much in any portion of Germany, This is one of 
the causes why x icholas Il. retains very tender recol- 
lections of the beautiful country lying round London. 
His bride-elect spent some weeks with her sister, Princess 
Louis of Battenberg, in a pretty cottage taken by the 
latter at Walton-on-Thames; and often boating parties 
passed a simple canoe holding the good-looking young 


Mr. S. Nation, and the opening chapters appear in this week’s SHORT STORIES. 
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couple slowly paddling up and down the stream, and littie 
| 
| 


suspected that they saw before them the future Emperor 
and Empress of Russia. 

There is no doubt that marriage has exercised a most 
happy influence on Nicholas II. His very expression 
has changed, and instead of looking slightly melancholy 
and bored with life, he now appeurs cheerful and alert. 
He does not make any secret of his adoration of the 
Tsarina, and in this matter seems likely to continue the 
excellent home-life traditions left by his own futher and 
mother. 

His changed hearing is, to u certain extent. the result 
of his suddenly becoming a worker, in the most literal 
sense of the word. Before his accession Le was already 
accustomed to preside over the Council of State, and 
in 1892 he was President of the Famine Relief Com- 
mittee, but though his views were always listened tu 
with deference, they were rarely considered to be worth 
serious attention. 

Nicholas II. has always been credited with simple 
tastes, but the splendour and miuguiticence of his 
coronation, every detail of which was submitted to him- 
self before being added to the programme, fully satisfied 
even the least civilised of his people, und he has not seen 
fit to abate one jot of the personal grandeur of his 
household. which comprises hundreds of people, includ- 
ing one hundred and seventy-three gentlemen in 
waiting, two hundred and forty-nine pages, twenty-four 
court physicians, and twenty-three cout priests. 
The Tsar has always had an affection for Great 
; Britain and for the English le, 

Nothing can be more splendid than the Stauwierd, 
the young Tsar's new yacht, a floating palace now rest- 
} ing in Scotch waters, The Russian Imperial Family 
| have always been very devoted to the sea, and the young 
! Tsarina is an excellent yachtswoman. The building of 
the engines for the Standard were confided to a French 
firm, that of Delaunay, at Belleville, but the hydraulic 
rudder is of British construction. The yacht’s greatest 
speed is twenty-one knots an hour, in safety rather 
than speed was the object of those who built it. Three 
hundred and fifty Russian sailors and twenty officers 
man the Standard, and it is hardly necessary to add, no 
trouble or expense has been spared in the internal 
arrangements of the Pe Everything has been done 
with an eye to usefulness rather than effect. and 
it is easy to see that the Tsar thoroughly knew 
what he was about when he ordered the plain 
fittings of his study and dressing-room. 

It is significant of the affection subsisting between 
His Imperial Majesty and his family, that they have 
all been thought of in the arrangement of his sea 
home, and one of the most charming rooms on board is 
that reserved for the Dowager Tsarina. The dining 
saloon can hold seventy-five guests, and is a splendid 
apartment, which can be turned into a concert room 
when desired. There is also a chapel on board, for the 
Tsar keeps rigorously to the religious traditions of the 
Romanoffs, and a considerable number of holy vessels. 
vestments, and icons, form a part of his travelling 
impedimenta. Indeed a small chapel is being carefully 
fitted up, with a view to the requirements of the 
Imperial couple and their suite, at Balmoral. 

efore leaving the subject of the Imperial yacht, « 
word should be said on the kitéhens, which are far more 
luxurious than those generally met with on board ship. 
The Russians are, as a nation, nearly as dainty as the 
French, and though the Tsar's own tastes are very 
simple, be has to consider his suite. The Imperial chef 
has nothing to complain of on the Standard. The 
kitchens. which are light and airy, are entirely lined 
with blue and white tiles, and boast of two enormous 
ranges. The yacht is lit by 1,100 electric globes. 

As to the Emperor's personal habits, they are exceed- 
ingly simple. He rides well and is an ae ee good 
fencer and boxer. He is very studious, and has retained 
a boyish love of books of adventure. Everytime Jules 
Verne publishes a new novel. it is immediately sent to 
him, and he was one of the first admirers of Rudyard 
Kipling. . 

Like all young fathers who are worth their salt, the 
Tsar is devoted to his little child. He spends much of 
his leisure in her nursery, and has not infrequently been 
seen wheeling her perambulator about the Imperial 
Gardens of Peterhof and Gatchina. When the little 
Grand Duchess was born, some regret was expressed 
that the Tsar's first child was not a son and heir, but 
in the words written by the Tsarina to one of her 
British relatives, it was soon made clear that both the 
Imperial parents regarded their little Arete as a 
gift from God, the more to be cherished that she 
belonged rather to them than to the Russian nation. 

When abroad the Tsar writes to his mother every day. 
Indeed, his family correspondence alone is a very serious 
item, and were he not an early riser and an indefatiguble 
worker, he could not get through a tithe of whut he is 
obliged to accomplish. He is credited, among those who 
know him best, with a great dislike for ordinary parade. 
The holding of reviews, particularly of foreign troops, is 
especially distasteful to him, but it is by his own wish 
that he inspected a portion of the French army. . 

There is no doubt that, politics apart, Nicholas IL. is 
very fond of la belle France, He has very warm personal 
friends in Paris, with one of whom he kept up aconstant 
correspondence during his journey round the world, and 

robably financial considerations also make it of the 
t importance that he should keep on the best terms 
with the French nation. 


SS 


as been written by Mr. George C. Wallis, dealing with the lost continent 


It is profusely illustrated by. 


A MEDICINE TO CURE JEALOUSY. 


A FrencuMan has discovered that jealousy is merel 
a physical disease that can be cured by a doctor. It 
arises from lack of brain nourishment. In future, when 
a man is jealous of his wife, she will say: “ Robert, you 
have forgotten your a thie morning,” or “John, I 
told you what would happen if you neglected your 
jealousy medicine!” 

Fences and walls will soon be placarded with such 
adjurations as these : “ Take Jackson's Joy-Bringors for 
Jealousy!” while “Smith's Suspicion-Soothers ” and 
“ Robinson's Anti-Green Eye Pellets” will be lauded on 
every bill-board. 

Testimonials will stare us in the face from the pages 
of the advertisement columns, accompanied by twin 
pictures of a sallow, fierce-eyed wretch and a fat placid 
man, labelled “ Before Taking ” and “ After Taking.” 


LOST LETTERS THAT BRING 
ILL LUCK: 


Love AND Money at STAKE IN THE LETTER-BOX. 


A Go-asTRAY letter was responsible for a tragic affair 
in a little village near Preston. Writing to accept a 
proposal of marriage from a Leeds lover, the irl was 
seriously troubled at not receiving a reply, an finally 
deemed her fiancé’s quietude as sete to withdrawal 
from the contract. She waited a month, then wrote 
for an explanation; but the letter was returned to her 
—the ad had left the locality. This seemed to 
confirm the ta fears of the man’s inconstancy, and a 
week’s brooding over her desertion terminated in a 
desperate case of suicide. When the affair had lost 
something of ite sensationalism, the letter containing 
the acceptance, and bearing the impress of a ver 
wandering career, was delivered to the deceased's 
peenle It had never reached the fiancé, who naturally 

lecided that indifference to his proposal was but an 
indirect refusal; hence his desertion of the neighbour- 
hood, with ite serious consequences. 

Love proved more powerful than pride, however, and 
having lived down the greater part of a year, the 
unfortunate man paid a visit to the Lancashire 
village, hoping still to claim the girl of his heart. The 
sorrowing parents related the story of their daughter's 
sad end, and revealed the letter with its medley of 
official marks. Begging the missive that by its migra- 
tions had wrought so much misunderstanding and woe, 
the bereaved fiancé left the village at the earliest 
moment. 

By travelling to America in a book-packet, in which 
it had somehow become w ,a letter lost a young 
fellow a fortune of £12,000. A wealthy uncle who had 
aa Leet ailing, wrote tothe youth in question, request- 
ing his presence in the house as matters were about to 
be settled which demanded his personal attention. The 
letter, posted in Glasgow, should have reached the 
Birmingham address of the nephew the following morn- 
ing, but it crossed the sea, was tossed from hand to 
hand, and delivered thirteen weeks later to the startled 
recipient. With his heart in his mouth the young man 
flew over the Scottish border, and arrived at his uncle's 
destination just in time to witness the funeral. The 
anug fortune that for years he had been led to e id 
passed quietiy into the hands of a half-cousin; and the 
explanation he eo readily gave was barely listened to by 
the intimate members of his own family. 

‘A valuable commission was once forfeited through the 
non-arrival of a letter at a stipulated time. The go-astray 
note requested the manager of a colossal iron foundry in 
Yorkshire to submit tenders for the iron-work of an 
elevated promenade and pier. ing to miscarriage 
this order was unattended to, and other firms having 
been similarly appealed to, the work was intrusted to 
one of them. 

‘When the letter was eventually delivered, after weeks 
of aimless wandering, explanations were offered, and the 
firm di that the work could have been done by 
them for £100 less than thesuccessful contractors. This at 
a time when the iron trade was ey hig brisk would 
have proved a very profitable stroke of business. 

Again, some valuable plants sent by rail to a famous 
conservatory perished because the peculiar care they 
required was not given at the convenient season. The 
letter that was to precede them had not arrived, and 
before directions could be nepeniet the exotics drooped 
irrecoverably. Weeks later the dilatory missive came to 
hand, but too late, for £200 in choice plants bad been 
lost by the delay. 


h 


ee ee 
HOW TO SETTLE A BILL. 


A coupe of Texans having made an extraordinarily 
pene speculation, concluded that while they were in 

ew Orleans they would, for once in their lives, see 
what it was to have a really first-class hotel dinner. They 
could afford it, und they would just like to see how it 
would go. So they went to one of the best hotels in the 
town and ordered the very finest dinner that establish- 
ment could afford. 

When they had eaten to their complete and entire 
satisfaction (and the probable surprise of the waiters), 
they called for their bill, The waiter in attendance 
misunderstood them, and supposed they wanted the Dill 
of fare, which he accordingly vaid before thom, with the 
wiue-list i oe ale 

“ Whew, Bill,” said Jerry, “here's a bill! Just look 
at it! Here, you add up one side and I’}i add up the 
other, and we ll see what the whole thing comes to.” 

So Bill added up the prices of wines on one side of 
the list and Jerry added them up on the other, and they 
made the sum total £116. 

“Whew, Bill!” said Jerry, “that’s pretty nigh all 
we've got. What are we going to do about it ? we 

“We can’t pay that,” cried Bill, “it ’ud clean us 
right out. The waiter ain't here now—let’s jump out of 
the window and cut.” 

“No, sir-ree,” said Jerry; “I'd never do sich a mean 
thing asthat. Let’s pay the bill and then go downstairs 
and shoot the landlord!” 


art irre 
FLYING WITHOUT WINGS. 


“Ong of the most dramatic accidental positions I 
ever witnessed was observed in the islands of the South 
Pacific,” writesa well- 
known traveller. “I 
was wading over the 
reef near the Tonga 
Islands, with some 
men and _ natives, 
whenone of the latter, 
a few yards away, 
suddenly threw some 
coral back into the 
water with a crash, 
which caused a num- 
ber of long, sharp-nosed gar-fish to start out of the 
water. They bounded away like arrows, tipping the 
surface with their tails,and seeming to gain fresh impetus 
in this manner. 

“The fish came directly at us, and I instinctively 
dodged us one shot over my head. But just beyond me 
was a native, carrying a flat oval basket that looked 
— Lhe ahield than sarthing else, and, seeing the 

sh, he w it up, catching it fairly and squarely. 
The bill pavelrated ihe” a ee 
basket, andthemanlooked 
for all the world like a 
warriorreceiving an arrow 
orepear upon his shoulder. 
I afterwards learnt that 
natives were occasionally 
killed by these fish. 

“Anyone who has lived 
in Southern countries 
must be familiar with the 
sight of gar-fish. They 
bound over the waves in 


One or HER Ways.—He: “ What is Miss Woolson 
getting that £160 dress for?” 
_ She: “To wear to a lawn féte for charity; admission 
sixpence.” 
ep § 


MorTHER: Merp ea [ond ser yer = been 

ing a grea of attention to you of late. Do you 

r Think he means business ?” . 

J Mary (with a far-away look): “I am afraid he does, 

{, mother. He is an agent for a bicycle firm, and he has 
done nothing but try to sell me a machine ever since he 
has been coming here.” 


——srte— 


4 Hs was THE WINNER.—“ You seem to have plenty 
of money fo Been committing a robbery?” 


) y. I joined in a game last night where a lot of | what appears to be a true 
r fellows were a man to play poker.” flight, nad one that sug- 
i Teaching aman to play poker? And you actually | gests that there are many is naan 
won ian her.” animals which seem to fly, = 
Easily. I was a teacher. and have actual wings, though they have not in 


$ reality. 
i The flying fish is a common example. The forefins 


, Beeaxina re Gentiy.—Captain of Pleasure | are enormously dev EP ae 
{ Steamer: “Madame, it gives P aie are enormous eloped, and are used in aiding the fish 


e me great p to be | to soar through the air, a; tly after th 
} obliged to tell you that your little boy’s hat has blown | a bird ; ence ta the ence eaoalie has been appiies ine 
over : . : F term of flying fishes. But the little creatures do not 
Fond Mother : “Why! I thought it was tied on with | fly, neither have they wings. They bound out of the 
| astring . water, and give themselves a high rate of speed by 


. the 
i Captain: “Yea, that was justthe trouble, The string | screw-like motion of the tail, th readin 
did not break.” soar away as if held aloft by parachukea.” ssiiaeimeonss 


It would certainly be hard 
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eyaling sections, in which men equipped and uniforiied 
rode 1 

hair,” shows of what our own Volunteers are cap: 
At the sports given by the 26th Middlesex, soine of t!» 
men did marvellous things on their muchines, apd 
revealed unmistakably that they have gone seriunsly i.» 
the thing, and have not been merely playing at it. 


the only pe cycling corps in existence—was a} 
crack anc 

probably not a man wearing Her Majesty's uniform wl» 
could ‘ if 

retains much of the form that won for him the rey. 
tion of being one of the best athletes of his day. Hu :: 
always “fit,” and is almost as good with the gloves i ie 
is on the safety. 


¢ 
is still regarded as one of the best judges of racing in 
the country. He writes a great deal on cycling topics, 
and, being wholly uninfluenced by trade or other cou- 


WEEK ENDING 
Oct. 8, 1808. 


CYCLING NOTES. 


Ir speaks well for the growing usefulness of tle 


military cyclist that in the reports of both the French 
and the German army maneuvres speciul stress is laid 
on the admirable work done by the cyclists. In tio 
French operations the cyclists’ division was wl, ty 
mounted on the folding bicycle, invented by Captain 
Gérard, which is reported to have come through s tryin: 
ordeal with the greatest success. It is said that wo 
the men came to any obstruction that nevessitit 
dismount they only took fifty seconds to fold tin‘: 
machines and carry them on their backs ove: t':. 
obstacle, while the unslinging, unfolding, and reneniat- 
ing of the machine on the other side was uccouplis!e} 
in another forty seconds. This would seem to indi-ts 
that Captain Gérard was not quite such a foul abort 


is invention as some people professed to Lelie<e. 
THE recent long-distance competition for Volunterr 


0 miles in capital time, and without “ turning i 


HH, 


Masor C. E. Lives, who now commands the 28 - 


a champion in the early eightics. The. - 


‘live” with him on a long cycle spin, for he ~!! 


THERE are few men in the British Isles who havea 


better claim to speak authoritatively of cycling mait-s 
than Mr. W. F. Ball, of Birmingham. Some yeurs u_» 
Mr. Ball was known chiefly as a racing man, and one 
who raced for sport and not for business. Since he ws 
op active participation in racing, Mr. Ball's cyelins 


shiefly takes the pleasant form of touring, ulthouzh fe 


nections, his views are always regarded as being atl go- 
lutely unbiased, and are received with the utes: 
respect. Heis invariably ready to try a new tyre, or the 
latest cycling invention of any kind, and to “slate” it 
most unmercifully if it is not all that it is claimed to 
be. Mr. Ball is one of the leading spirits of the Sj.™l- 
well B.C., one of the oldest cycling clubs in the country, 


THE saddle question is at last receiving the attention 
which its importance demands. I have recently had in 
opportunity of inspecting a new make which may prove 
a distinct advance on anything hitherto used, but ot 
this one could only speak with certainty after a 
practical trial, which I have not yet had. The 
new features in the saddle are a Ne ae 
cushion fitted in the peak, with the object o' relievin- 
the pressure, which, on an extended run, is most distre=s- 
ing. The second novel point is a contrivance at the hack 
which makes the saddle asliding seat, and thus mitixcies 
the sufferings caused by the jolting always experienced 
on rough roads, The ideas seem to have the elements 
of success in them, and, if so, the inventor will receiv? 
the blessings of thousands of cyclists. 

Paristax cabmen claim that the telephone aud 
bicycle have destroyed their business. 


Ir will interest cyclists to learn, on the authority +f 
M. Bouny, who recently presented a memoir to tlie 
Paris Academy of Science on the measurement of th» 
work expended in driving a bicycle, that to double the 
velocity required triple work and more. He measured 
the work done by a pedal of special construction. «lr 
taining two dynamometers, arranged so as to revis'r) 
the force exerted in two directions at right angws ti 
each other, and also so as to take into account tl» 
effect produced by the deviations of the pedal frou the 
horizontal plane. 


eae ke 
TWO CLAIMS FOR £100 PAID. 


English Cyclists should have their lamps alight at ~~ i 
on Sept. 26th, and 6.32 p.m. on Saturday, Oct. 3" s i 
Ireland there is no law compelling cyclists to Light umparu’- 
In Scotland the time is about half-an-hour later than ot 


England. 
£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


The only condition required to secure this sunt to petioneanel 
the Proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY may decide to i 
the Next-of-kin of any Cyclist who meets with his or her re : 
by an accident while octually ridin is that a copy of (he 
current number of PEARSOWS WEEKLY, or toe woticy 
should be in the possession of the deceased at the time @ ve 
fatality, The usual signature in pen or pencil must any 
the line left blank at the foot of this notice. Notice of acciden 
must be given within seven days to the Proprietors of the Par 
ond death must occur within the same period from [%¢ 
accident. 


Signaturs—_——_— _ 
Avatlable until midnight, October 3rd, 1896. 


Since SHORT STORIES came into the hands of Mr. C. A. Pearson (now Pearson’s Ltd.) it has become a great ular favourite, especially among 
the ladies. to beat now ata penny for the Sue and quality of res 


stories given.—West Ham Herald. 


- 


qui 
con 


WEEK ENDING 
Oct. 3, 1896. 


PHOTO FACTS, 


For THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE CAMERA. 


No. 13. 

We are always giad to answer 
Photographing questions in this column provided 
Flowers. that the matter inquired about is of 
eneral interest to a iatamuenfhane, and 
this paragraph will be found to embody pephiex to more 
than one query: A suitable background for sprays of 
white flowers with green leaves would bea French prey 
fubric which can be shaded with a screen until the most 
elfective tone is obtained. The texture of the 
fabric may be neglected, for it can be placed sufliciently 
fur back to be out of focus. It is often advisable in 
photographing flowers to bring strazgling branches 
inty position by means of fine black silk. As a 
general rule a small stop should be employed, and a 
long exposure given. The rule by which a thing 
photographed shall ke the same size as the original is 
very simple, but seems to be a stumbling block to many, 
livre it is in brief. Rack out your camera to double 
the focus length of your lens, and place the object to 
le photographed so that the lens is equi-distance 
Lb tween object and focussing screen. Thus, suppose that 
you are working with an eight-inch lens, the curera 
mast be extended to sixteen inches, and the ob‘ect to be 
photographed must be sixteen inches in front of the 
fens. Of course, a long extension modern caniera is 
rejuired, or a cardboard box can be made to fit on the 
feoat of the lens. For small sized cameras a cizar box 

is the best thing to use. 
HYDROQUINONE is) deservedly a 

Siained Nega- favourite developer, and althoush it 

tives. will not afford the latitude possible 
with pyro, is particularly useful in the 
treatment of hand camera nepatives, which are seldom 
oxer-exposed. Itis also one of tlie bost uvents we have 
fur the development of black toned lantern slides. 
But lke most good things, and good people, it has its 
faults, and one of these is the tendency to stain the film 
yoliow. If plenty of developer be used. that is to szy, 
if the plate be well covered with the liquid. and the 
operator is careful to pour it off quickly and rinse the 
negutive under the tap without Joss of time the yellowness 
will not appear. But photographers, like the rest of 
Iuman kind, are apt to err, and occasionally a negative, 
otherwise good, is badly stained. The stain can however 
be removed, and as the remedy is not as well-known as 
it should be, we give it here. After fixing and washing 
leave the stained negative to soak in a bath carefully 
ride as follows : 
Fervicyanide of potassium =... grains. 
Water ccs case ce ae S ounces. 

It may_ be half-an-hour before the yellow colour is 
discharged, but it will go in time; after which the 
nexative is to be well rinsed under the tap, and returned 
to the hypo bath once more for ten minutes. It is then 
washed and dried in the usual way. 

What, to many, seems a new and 
Wild Beast startling applicution of the hand 
Portraiture. camera, is described by Mr. Jackson, 
of the Harmsworth-Jackson Arctic 
expedition, who took several snapshots of a Polar bear, 
as the animal approached him, before he opened fire 
upon Master Bruin with his rifle. Some of the papers 
describe this as an unique experience, but as « matter of 
fict sportsmen all the world over, who have wished to 
secure pictures of their quarry, have used the hand camera 
inthe same way. We once saw some photographs of a 
tiger taken in the same way, and it was explained to_ us 
that the sportsman had taken several pictures of other 
animals in the same fashion, keeping his loaded rifle 
between his knees for the last, the fatal, shot. Still it is 
something to be proud of to essay such a feat when 
quite alone amid the polar ice, and Mr. Jackson must be 
congratulated upon his pluck. 


Many hundreds of photographs are 
Backed Plates. spoilt every week because the operators 
have not cared to take the trouble to 
back their plates, and so prevent halation. Halation 
makes its unwelcome appearance as light fog in all 
Thotographs exhibiting strong contrasts, and is seen at 
its best, or, rather, worst, in church interiors, when the 
detail round about the windows is generally blotted out. 
Halation is mainly due to reflections from the back 
“urface of the glass plate, and the mischief is stopped b 
treating that surface with some medium which will 
mtercept those reflections. Various compounds are 
sold for the purpose, and they are convenient and 
eifective; but when “far from’ the madding crowd,” 
in some out-of-the-way village, one cannot easily obtain 
them. It is, however, generally easy enough to get a 
tube or cake of moist water colour, and this answers the 
Purpose fairly well. The best way to apply it is to 
inake a leather dabber by tring up a ball of cotton wool 


m a bit of kid glove. oisten this with a little of the 
colour, and dab it on the back of the plates before they 
are put in the dark slides. The coating dries almost 
immediately, and is quickly removed with a bit of damp 
mse or flannel just before the time of development. 

he colours beet suited to the purpose are the browns, 


‘unber, sepia, and burnt sienna, the latter, perhaps, for 
Preference. 


(4 column in the interests of soldiers next week.) 


WHERE MILK IS UNKNOWN. 


In Japan they do not have this article of food. Tlie 
natives never use it. No lowing herd is secn with the 
bare-footed boy dvicing his charges to the milk-yard. 
There are no pastures. and cven the barnyard fowl is 
practically unknown. . 

Most of the animal. on the iskad are left wild in 
preserves, Milk is an animal predust, and animal food 
is prohibited by the Japanese religion. © Curiously 
enough, fish is not eonsidercd animil food, and is usel 
considerably. 


= —eto 
FISHES TELL TALES, 


THky hed been tolling fish stories. and the quiet. 
mobtrusive man lecked woary. 

The idler who spends his tiie iu thinkine up foolih 
questions broke the silence to inquire; - 

“T wonder what finaly because of the whale that 
swallowed Jonah 2” 

. “T don't know,” replied the quiet una But Dhave an 
idew as te some of his novements.” 

* What is it?” 

“Tdou't doubt that he hunted up a party of other 
whales and bored them nea Wy to death telling them how 
the largest min he ever crucht wriceled loose and vot 
away.” 


L. 
cS 


THE ALPS WILL BE WASHED AWAY, 


Tike Alps, froma veolowicnl puint of view, are very 
recent. Our Welsh hills. though comparatively 
speaking insiznificant, are far more sneient. Tuey had 
been mountains for ages and ages before the materials 
which now compose the Risi or the Pilatus were 
deposited, 

Indeed, we may say that it is hecaue they are so old 
that they have been so much worn down; the Alps 
themselves are crumbling, and being washed away ; 
and if no fresh elevation takes place, the time 
will come when they will be no loftier than Snowdon or 
Helvellyn. 

They have already undergone enormous denudation, 
and it has been shown that trom the summit of Mont 
Blanc some ten or twelve thousand feet of strata have 
been already removed. Denudation began as scon us 
the land rose above the sea, and the main river viulleys 
were excavated, 


—_—_—_———s 7 
NEWSPAPERS A NUISANCE. 


A STATESMAN was once in conversation with a few 
friends, as to what course ought to be adopted with 
regard to misrepresentation in the Press, and the friend 
said to him: “The obvious course is not to take 
notice of what is said of you in the papers. People will 
find you out in time if you do nut contradict these 
things.” 

“Well,” said the statesman, heaving a deep sigh, 
“that was the course I once pursued. I entered on 
public life with a resolution that, whatever the Press 
naglt say of me, I would take no notice of it. For years 
and years I persevered, till at last my friends came to 
me and said: ‘There is an accusation in one paper of 
such an unutterably villainous kind, that you owe it to 
yourself and to your supporters to contradict it.’” 

The statesman felt that in this case anexception must 
be made. He contradicted the report, as he informed 
the friends to whom he was recounting his experience. 

“ Well,” said one, “and what did the papers do?” 

“Why,” the statesman answered, “they went and 
proved it, the villains!” 


—__—~ }=—___ 
SUNSHINE AS A HAIR=-DYE. 


“THERE is quite a new departure I have observed 
this season,” euys the intelligent piermaster at one of 
our most popular seaside resorts. 

“ Every morning there are dozens of young ladics who 
come to a sunny and retired portion of the pier, let down 
their back hair and sit bare-headed in the hot sun for 
hours. It appears that a fashionable physician recently 
recommended bright sunshine and sea-ozone es the best 
means of making the hair light-coloured, silky and 
strong; and the news has become generally known. 

“It seems to me very intelligible advice, too. All 
sailors will tell you how rapidly the hair grows when on 
board ship in the tropics. As for dyeing, I should say 
that fein lave mariners outnumber their darker ship- 
mates by two or three toone. I suppose the sun has 
something of a bleaching power as well as opchig the 
growth of the hair by causing an increased circulation 
of its‘sap.’ In this respect, it stands to reason that 
each individual hair must be somewhat like a plant in 
its nature. 

“Anyhow, whatever the effect, ‘sun-bathing’ is be- 
coming quite a common practice, and the sight of a 
score of pretty maidens with ‘their golden hair a-hang- 
ing down their back’ (and utterly regardless of possible 
sunstroke) will soon cease to create the sensation on 
the pier which it does at present.” 


GIRLS WHO CARRY ARMS. 

“Loox out for the ciel with the davser up her 
sleeve)” 

Tt was at the corner of two crowded thoroughfares, 
ands policeman was stonding nea at hand. Some one 
sit is impes-ible to say who —had uttered the above 
ery. and jas at that moment. lone, ith vine knife fell 
at the fect of a becutizully-dre- ved youre lady who was 
preparing to cross the streci. ‘Lhe police ina stepped 
Immediately forward and pickel the kuite from the 
pavement, catching the eirl by the arm st the same 
time and Joohing chout for the perron who lad given 
the warning. 

“Ts this your bnife misses? sablhe. adedlresstn@ the 
youn wornan, whe wa: tremabliaes with fies sud seemed 
terribly euldarra-sed hy the curiosity cf the crowd that 
was quickly collecting, 

“Yes.” she replied, it is, and it belonss up my 
sleeve, Give it to me.” 

Tho officer sintled. and told the young kuly she 
would have te go with him to ihe pulice-station, Te 
have a knife concealed up one’s sleeve was not only 
Hovel bet especialy suspicicus,  Humiliated beyond 
expression, the girl followed the officer up the street. 
Her efforts to explain that she belonged to a young 
ladies’ dagger -ociety only increased the suspicions of the 
ofticer, and he carried her relentlessly into the presence 
of the police-sergean!. To him she gave her name and 
address, und requested that Ler father shoulu le seat for. 
This was done at once. When -the old ventleman 
arrived and showed conclusively that his child had only 
Leen complying with the rules of an absurd club that a 
miunber of fashionable girls had organised. and was carry- 
inga daveer in iinceesice of the law forbidding her to 
do so. the sergeant smiled grimly, and said he believed 
un arrest was unnecessary. 

The fad came about through the action of a fashion. 
able belle, who was being persecuted by a man whom 
she believed crazy. and, fearing personal violeace from 
him, she hid a tiny silver-handled dager up her sleeve. 
She never had occasion to use it. but all her friends were 
so fascinated by the idea, that they all declared the 
world was filled with erazy nen, and it was necessary 
to he protected against them. About half-a-dezen of 
them went seriously into the thing, and these were 
happy in the consciousness of doing something new and 
delizbtful until their rather dungerous joy was cut 
short by the sad experience of one of their number, as 
above related. 

a Se 

InvuRED TO DANGER.—" This service,” said the Cuban 
leader, “ requires a man brave even to recklessness.” 

“T.”" said the newly arrived filibuster, ‘used to dodge 
bicycles all day and sleep in a fulding bed at night.” 


— 

No SupDEN WRENCH.—They were standing on the 
railway platform, their eyes swimming with love. 

* Darling,” he whispered, “I must leave you. But 
do not weep; it won't be a sudden parting. for this is 
the South-Eastern, and the trains run very slowly.” 

She was coinforted. 


— 

Motuer: “ Why, Johnnie, what on earth have you 
been doing ?”” 

Jolnnie: “ Fight'n! And you owe me half-a-crown 
on it. You know that tooth you was going to paya 
dentist to draw?” 

* Yes.” 


“Well, Billy Biffer knocked it out.” 


“Pearson’s Weekly” Railway Insurance. 
438 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of a Hhousand Pounds.) 


This Insuvance holds qood sor any number of claims to the catent 
of £2000—not sor one only, 


£2000 COUPON TICKET. 

Specially Guaranteed by the 

OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


4#, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONwON, ELC, 


(To whom Notice of Claims, under the following conditions, must be sent 
within seven days to the above address.) 


INSURANCE TICKET 4) plicable to passenger trains in Great 
Britain and Ircland, 
Issued undcr Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Comyany, Limited, Act, 1*90, 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will Le paid by the above Corporation to the legal represen:ative of any 
person Kitted by an accident tu the train in wlich the deceased was un 
ordiuary tickot-bearing passencer (including holders of season und 
excursion tickets), and who, at the time of such accident, bad in bis, or 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in wich it is, with his, 
or ber, usual sizuature, written in ink or pencil on the spuce provided 
below, which is the essence of this coutract. This paper way be left at 
his, or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is sued. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the suid sum will te paid to the legal repre. 
sentatives of such person injured should death result from suchace:dent 
within three calendar months thereafter. 

Vhis Insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is sub‘ect to, the conditions of 
the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 
1890, Risks No. 2 and 3. } 

The purchase of this publication ts admitted to be the payment of a 
Premium under Sec. 34 of the Act, A Print of the Act can be seen at the 
office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation, No person can recover 
on more than one Coupon Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 


Bignature _ - 


Available B p.m. on Friday, September 25th, 1896, until Midnight, 
turday, October 3's 1396, (S-v column 8, page 1X7.) 


Yo R FROM YOUR HANDWRITING.—To secure this send a specimen of your handwriting upon an unruled sheet of paper 
with your aetna bs and full address, inelosing six stamps and a stamped and addressed envelope, to ‘“Graphologist,” Pearson’s 
Weekty Building, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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SECRETS OF THE “MISFIT” 
DEPARTMENT. 


PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE, 


—— 


Mus, TREE is the best dressed woman on the English 


stage. 
Tur German Emperor's latest accomplishment is 


oo 


AN ASSISTANT UNBURDENS RIS MIND. 


WEEK ENDING 
Oct. 3, Ls. 


FASCINATED BY SMELLING-SALTS. 


InwaLatTion THaT INTOXICATEs, 


We have heard of tea drunkards, persons who are 
slaves to coffee of unusual blackness, and drug takers 
but emelling-salt intoxication is not s0 fauuiliar, 


“Secrets about this department? Heaps of ’em,” 
aaid an assistant in a huge drapery shop, whose chie 
ausy is superintending the misfit department of the 

ouse. 

“Every dreas and costume, cape and jacket, in this 
room is finished in good style, but, believe me, ver, few 
have been made to order, very few indeed. As for being 
misfits, the only fit accorded them has been that 
afforded hy a box model or the figure of some of the 
lady assistants. Then why misfits? A trade dodge 
pure and simple, the vanity and bargain-loving 
propensities of British maid and matron being wholly 
responsible for the deception. A trade deception is like 
a white lie—it doesn't count, so we rest with easy 
sonscience, 

“During the slack season obr ‘hands’ are kept 
partially employed in moulding these misfit garments. 
They ave working to stock then, but it wouldn't do to 
palm off the costumes as stock in a house like this. We 
should cot the danger of never diminishing it—hence 
the mist department. 

“In exhibiting a ‘misfit’ to a possible purchaser we 
extol its virtues, declare the article is heing proffered at 
a ruinous figure. persuade the hesitating ones that but 
for a defect in the cut of a sleeve or the tightness of the 
bodice, the person for whom {t was originally designed 
would have paid double the price we are now asking. And 
the usual result? We call our Miss Judith downstairs, 
and the lady is Jed into a private room to don the smart 
creation, any alteration required bein promptly 
attended to, and the article is dispatched to the 
purchaser's address without further ado. 

“A better price is de ages realised than where a 
gown is ordered outright; and even where the thing 
does go cheaply we console ourselves by remembering 
that the work was done ata time when our employés 

would otherwise be idle. 

“Don't think that women alone are responsible for 
the misfit tricks in trade. Believing himself to be 
securing a superior article for an ordinary price, wise 
calcnlating man has succumbed to the persuasion of the 


—~" 


billiards. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE is by no means an epicure ; broad | sup [inhale so free 
beans and bacon is his favourite dish. 

Miss CHARLOTTE)YONGE, although three-and-seventy, | € rience all the cravings of a drunkard. 
still devotes several hours a week to writing. 

Tne wife of Dr. Nansen was fouls Miss Eva Sars, 
an eminent singer at Christiania, an 
professor of zoology. She married the famous explorer 
seven years ago. 

Own her sixteenth birthday the girl-Queen of the 
Netherlands was presented with a magnificent team of 
four horses by the Queen Regent. The little Sovereign 
is devoted to riding and driving. 

AccorpinNe to gossip prevalent among her acquaint- 
ances, the new Duchess of Marlborough has set her 
heart on the recovery for the family of Marlborough 
House, now the town residence of the Prince of Wales. 


quintessential figure of gall an 
and malicious and as hairy asa monkey. His eyes are 
large, fine, and rather sad in expression. Nordau is a 
remarkable linguist and has an excellent practice as a 
physician. 


Presidency of the United States, never drinks anything 
except water. He is not, however, in favour of prohibi- 
tion. He used to be a heavy smoker, but now limits 
himself to four cigars a day. His opponent, Mr. Bryan, 
the leader of the Silver Party, is a teetotaler also, and a 
non-smoker. 


richshof in the grounds. She is very fond of roses for 
decorative pupae and has a large nursery garden, 
where choice ft 

dining-room has a music gallery at one end, while the 
only ornament of the splendid mantelpiece is a bust of 
the late Emperor. 


Yet man perenne neal of the fair sex,as will he 
, of the contents of the 
snielling-bottle that when leprived of the “salts” they 


me of the salts are of excessive strength, aud 
aie a sort of stupor most gratifying to the victim. 
ore than one lady has been suspected of drinking, when 
really her insobriety has resulted from a too liberal u.+ 
of the smelling-bottle. A few seasons ago a titled hidy 
was carried from the cloak-room at a grand reception in 
a state of helplessness, a bottle, found in the folds ot 
her gown, containing matter of a strength sufficient t> 
take away the breath of an ordinary person. The 
rumour spread with wonderful precision that wy lidy 
was aconfirmed drunkard—the smelling-salt theors wirs 
derided by the majority—and the victim found it 
necessary to withdraw from the social circle she had 
so long graced. 

Indulgence in this habit may become expensive, fur 
the seasoned subject soon exhausts the strength of th: 
salts. As stimulation of the olfactory nerves is not 
alone the reason of this practice, it becomes neces-ary 
to renew the supply, und once enchained the slave will 
accept nothing that does not yield full virtues. An 
elderly lady calle upon a provincial chemist every two cr 
three days and requests the repl\nishing of no fever 
than eight smelling-bottles, some of which are not of i 
diminutive size. Though she has many servants she 
always executes this errand herself, presumably to keep 
her habit a secret. 

Quite recently a refined young lady was found init 

rostrate condition in a first-class carriage bound fur 

anchester. Travelling alone, it was feared that th- 
irl had been drugged by some passenger who had taken 
eparture; but examination bya medical man discov cred 
that such was not the case. Searching her reticule for 
some clue as to her identity, two smelling-bottles. euch 
containing powerful salts, were found; while a third 
was observed on the cushion where she reclined. ‘Thi- 
was without a stopper, and had evidently been used :juile 


daughter of a 


Max Norpau is described By traveller as the very 
d bitterness. He is small 


Masor McKintey, the Republican candidate for the 


Tae Empress Frederick spends much time at Fried- 


‘uit is cultivated for her table. The 


knight of the scissors, and has planked down the full S1gnor GRECO is Rome's champion swordsman. He . ey ” 
valne—or more—for a suit or coat that should have been recently issued a challenge to i. Chevilliard, the ere le Me eeriy with Saxe a mg meth 
so much but for some little defect, usually very trifling, resident of the French Fencing Society, and two | hey tlt, which nervous Svante and the specdy takin 
that rendered it unsuitable to the original orderer. undred others of the cream and flower of French | anpro riation of the reticule served id accentiiate peeny Pret: 
“At the same time a stock suit—well made, no | swordsmen, a challenge that has not yet been accepted. P Seen find themselves obliged to leave the theatre rank: 
doubt—has been foisted on the bargain-lover. This | A handsomer man does not exist than this fire-eater. | 9; church for fear ate ee ne Th 
. - fi 5 z ear of dozing off, with a consequent 
dodge is worked on men and women who want some- | His earnestness is terrible. His muscular development | exposure or embarrassment when aroused. The ivstl 
thing very cheap, Then the ‘misfit’ is produced. ‘We | is beyond praise. No wonder the encounter has been foot hter of a wealthy Yorkshi facturer uses : purest 
have here a lovely thing that was never made for double | deferred. 8 Ae if Tce ae anit ine 
? . i large smelling-bottle at church, and sleeps away 2 part eaiel 
be Beare a pst ee ee ta, parctaie THE Tsurina is studying the laws of Russia. “How | of every sermon. Seated in an unobtrusive corner she roomy 
D . . a i ; H ‘ s a 4 = Es 
spends much more than was bis or hex intention, wind can Li So. Er sahget London ype my | is Pd oe being known as ae invalid her sid 
PPede act nour of berg specially catered for into | PeTPlCs ahout their laws.” If this remark is authentic, | M ere ‘been know to yield to the influence of te 
the bargain. it was theatrical without being wine, The Rean, lice maslting bottle aie i. _ i ‘ ‘ nia 
“Now we sometimes sell a genuine misfit, and if the ; ia’ 2 } : Peary -o an 
ent was Bretly intended for a society woman_or an are nt ee a beundersiod by cen 's greatest | traveller who never travels without his “salts. = 
aor a i in| we tate exceptional advantagé of the sti time is so much occupied as Ee ibe Tsarina’e, ci sit 
fe ah fp beet be hres ere ita patron a8 | make any headway with them. WANTED A CHaNncE.—Waiter (at club restaurant: rei: 
, America’s “greatest” tess is Mrs. Louise | “ Ready with your order, sir?” rane F tHe b 
Chandler Moulton. Although past middle age, she is City Sportsman (back from a week's fishing): ° Give their 
ONE WAY OF LOOKING AT IT. atill active in body as in mind, and succeeds in turning | ™® 5°™° fish ; I’m tired to dgath of other things. Bu 
’ pee out no small amount of “copy.” Mrs. Moulton pre- Ih stoud 
\ A LITTLE lad in our neighbourhood had climbed a fers London even to her native Boston, and she has Mr. MasHEMALL: “By Jove;~Miss Prettypert. I the 
{ ; very spout attached to his parents’ house to get a visited this country regularly for the last twenty years. | wish you'd put me into your icture.” crafty 
: nest whic been built by some birds. Although fond of reviewing books and other critical Miss ‘Prettypert : op will, if you sit where I wk Th 
r | He was successful, and was walking away with his work, she does not call herself in any sense a journalist. | you to.” Prosi 
companions, when a gentleman, who Fad watched his | At one time, however, she worked regularly for several Mr. Mashemall: “Oh, delighted, by Jove! Where © 
| S ‘| dangerous feat, stopped him and said : American newspapers. shall I sit?” : is pe 
_& My little fellow, I was sorry to see you risk your| THE Khedive of Egypt isu short, round faced, rosy Miss Prettypert: “On that rock in the background. tes 
i life for such a paltry thing. What would have happened | boy, rather dark an, get vet looking. He is fond of Make haste!” the p 
if the spout | ven way?” taking long drives into the country, making the carria (N.B.—* That rock ” is five miles away.) irae 
“Qh,” said the lad, “it wouldn't have mattered | go for miles at a terrific pace. His horses are magnifi- SS Thi 
much ; we're going to leave the house to-morrow.” cent greys with long flowing tails and manes. The anton 
z Khedive who is very short, has a more noble bearing | 4 SS rears seat i ee calutions * well, 
us when driving than when afoot i , i e “20” e. The prize o 3s. has been awarded ts take t 
i | _Mg. BILLION : You shall never marry my daughter, | not so popelax ca hk se ene eae Mr. W. H. A. Banks, 3, Little Trafalgar Place, Rodney iy fo 
1 sir. : F . favourite with English and ‘Americans as well as with Road, Walworth, 8.E., whose work was the neatest in escap 
J Impassioned Suitor: “ Your threats do not frighten | his own countrymen. Nevertheless, his ih | every way. Fifty pencil-cases have also been awarded te Nov 
if me. I'll ay ee or die! When I once love, sir, | not unlike that of an Italian waiter, ‘ appearance 18 | the following : stupe 
no power on can-——”" s D. McDonald, 37, Kirkstall Strect, Liverpool; Mrs. Powell, The Fowl iney} 
r. Billion: “Oh, I'm not proposing to use force. WuHeEn the Prince of Wales goes to the theatre he Sie Sibi “ap, eg Smtr. an Findsor Street Tay ito 4 ‘es 
How much cash will it take to buy you off ?” sends to his librarian in Bond Street, who books the ican ness, Kent i as Pringle, 6, Airing Rs Ince, tials tu Hospi 
f ee Suitor: “Um—er—how much'll you aa ee usual way, for which the usual price e 1 re : 
a give?’ : is paid. ese occasions it is his earnestly expressed : eet we § 
: desire to be treated exactly as if he were mona of the | Church Lane. mith; J. EB. Le 1 Bete Nn | }usses 
iy eaibay audience. Little aiaplays of flowers, bouquets, Wollaston ew * Doge eee Min Reman, 1s, “Bireatloy It " foe 
Wu and satin programmes are all very nice, but the Pri ? .W.: GA. Pedro, Cu orest Drives uty ie Ab 
, £100 Bd RIZE. does not care for them, and would much cxilier dis 1, enka ibicgae Rguaemer 4 amore “Oe 
; —oefo0o— without them. Another thing which annoys him is that worth Hae, West Norwood: Percival. 1 Shinar Road Ashton: ee 
ia Yoo sighoslicndh Hg: eenee oil How piven OH PAR. wlll ‘tn | Pt BORNE be dimen aicention/%o by the gerariaanss ot 873° bnew, 16s, Seaant oO aga ental ane, 4 alter world. 
found a coupon. This coupon will appear every week during the mt ie t he natio nal anthem or “ God Bless the Wein, Comoe ‘Btc La ve King Bireet, Lutes is LS thong 
whole of 1896. It will also appear every week in Short Stories till th 7 final ae gee Ge eg always, waite pain + road Ws 2 Grog de White Cross Road, Herel, ee to a 
during the same period. leave. “This is his saeacianh a ET te oadlrtat head pecan, ae spinon, peabech Rane mn ele 
ry Procure as many of these coupons as you possibly can. Paste has sat out the entire harlequinade of a emg hate oo Rivet, aed na iwi m Brace, 29, Balham Br owen 
them on to slips of paper, or neatly intoa book. © tomime. There are three or four theatres only where | 2° Terrace, Bas aw orm, Bamaboe ous. Hlutithgon E ar tetas 
| To the person who collects the most coupons during 1896 the e poe breaks the rule and theee are houses which have Bui us, Gandia H. Os ‘Pope, 880, Gt Ighawk Ro Lous slope a 
iS sum of OxE HunpRep Pounps will be given. no Royal entrance. The Prince then anticipates the | tmpert irvaas Gheltestenm, Gloe.t Hc Beatner, 16, Eercical St which 
¥ ich 
| of Ose Hen Fee dr, | nen Do ASE SS ae aes Oe | dng aay ek eee te ae 
a § ’ 'e 01 ‘ A.M . vA. mapas tis 
: arb the carriage ‘trafic of the | Niza dcbeonces.chivin insMect™ ye osey Es Hot be 


them safely till then. 


remainder of the audience. 


25, Btoc 
College, Yorks. 
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PEARSON'S MAGAZINE has had an immense circulation from the outset, the result 

of sheer merit, but of late its circulation has gone up bY 
is leaps and bounds until it claims now to be the most largely-circulated magazine in the country. Its contents are of the highest class of literary 
kif merit, and its illustrations unsurpassed, if. indeed, they are equalled, in beauty by those of any of its settled led a rakeficld Express. 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 


A TALE OP THE FIGHT FOR AFRICA. 
By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


Rather of “Tue ANGEL OF THE Revoution,” “Oroa 


Sas Romanorr,” “VALDAR THE Ort-Bory,” ete. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD PIFFARO. 


SUMMARY, 
ox lal ceadance Day, the 16th of December, 1&6, President 
Kroger, et the Independence Gathering at Krigersdorp, makes a 


yeelama tion ee the franchise toall Outlanders who will renounce 
tivir vl eeviance to ull countries but the Transvaal. 
leclires the nbrogation of the Convention of 15St, and the 
Rependence of the Transctank. He concludes hy tearing the 
in two. The next day Major-General Currington lear nt 
) ool ag wires have heen cut and Rhodesia isolated from the 
the werk’, 
suitoueously a Russian squadron is unexpectedly attacked and 
iared in Deluzoa Bay by a British flcet of care superior force. The 
ww] telegraph stations are taken possession of, and a Russian 
ured with dispatches and telegrams in his possessi-n which 
4 et couspiracy, the object of which is the destruction of 
Ny ar Suuth Africa, These have been disyatehed from Pretoria 
iw Priues Pant Begny and his daughter, who are secretly acting as 
Bu-sian agentain the Travsvasl. Geucr i] Carrington finally crushes the 
Motalili rebellion and marches south to meet the Boers, of whose 
anys Le has been told by captured Dutch spies disguised a3 kaffirs. 
Tle Duers are defeated in two eugagements on the Pioneer Road and 
‘Ti, “The General then marches north on Buluwayo, which is now 
uve-tod by a large force of Boers. The Boers, caught between bis 
cs ind the town, attempt to escape tothe south, but are evught 
sl stoppedat Fig Tree Fort and forced to suvrender. This happens 
+ «the 22 or January—the anniversary of Jameson's surrender at 
Doornhup, Meanwhile, on the night of New Year's eve, news reaches 
i! that the Outlanders of Johauneshury bave revolted and that 
th-:otis 2 pulation is rising. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
Treason orn Ruin? 


Sivctiine as tho news brought by Dmitri undoubtedly 
vas, it was by no means unexpected either by the Prince or 
tie Princess, Both of them were infinitely better informed 
vst» the policy and projects of the Transvaal Government 
ww those of the leaders of the Dutch Africander conspiracy 
thin the State Secretary or his associates had any idea of. 
‘Thisthey had in the main gained by the simple and obvious 
methol of using the ample funds at their disposal by 
taking -kilful advantage of the corruption which pervaded 
Pret-vian officialdom from the lowest almost to the highest 
r:nk-—the medium being, of course, the discrect Dmitri. 

This being 60, they were fully aware of the inevitable 
wsult of the pitiless policy which tho Government had 
pursued towards the Outlander population of Johannesburg 
‘ines it had finally thrown off the mask of spurious 
conciliation and mock hunanitarianism on Independence 
Duy at Kriégersdorp. As the leader of the deputation had 
suid at the close of the President’s memorable specch, the 
Roers hal “ spoofed ” them, and badly, too. 

It could now be seen at n glance that every move 
which the President and his Government had made, 
from the surrender of Jameson and his fellow-raiders 
t« the final promise of the franchise, had been part of a 
subtly-planned and cogsistently-played game to keep the 
fiureign population of the Transvaal quiet and in good 
hunour, and to completely deceive the outside world as to 
the true character and intention of the Transvaalers and 
their rulers. 

But now the mask had been thrown off, and the Boer 
stoud revealed both to the stranger within his gates and to 
the nations beyond his borders in his true character— 
craft y, cruel, and pitiless, 

The story of the fortnight which had elapscd since the 
President’ '3 fatal declaration may be bricfly told as follows : 

To describe the state of the Golden City that night as ono 
of panic and consternation would be merely to confess the 
‘asutliviency of ordinary language. What had happened in 
the last days of 1895—the mad exodusof women pad children, 
the paralysis of industry, and the temporary collapse of 
business, was as nothing to the present state of affairs. 

That was panic induced by the very real and by no means 
unfounded fear that the Boers, knowing, as they did full 
well, what was going to happen across the border, would 
take time by the forelock and crush the Reform Movement 

¥ force of arms. But then, at least, there was hope of 
€scape for many. 

Now there was none, and in place of panic there was the 
stupefaction of ‘eee the helpless waiting for the 
puniable stroke of truction to fall. By evening it was 
en that the newly-constructed forts and batterics on 
Hospital Hill, Rosenkopje, the heights above Fox’s Reserve, 
‘ Reservoir Hill had been manned by full complements of 
the States Artillery, and that the Government had taken 
Ivssession of the railway and telegraph systems. Lastly 
i me the news that the Drifts* were closed, and this meant 
eo Johannesburg was practically in a state of sioge, 
although no hostile demonstration had been made against it. 
a Thus the 50,000 white inhabitants of the Rand saw 

‘emselves cut off from all communication with the outside 
‘ orld, their enormous wealth—the wealth which they had 
; ‘cmselves created in spite of all the Government could do 
i. cripple their industry—at the mercy of their now 
oe enemies, and themselves threatened cither with 
a nameless horrors of bombardment and assault, or the 
slower inhumanity of siege and starvation. 


* “Drift* means a ford or ahallow part of a river where the banks 

irig.29 that ox can cross. twas the slowing of the Drifts 

which senge to the j of the Netherlands Railway Company 

ita gecdentally sto the co: of sufficient arms and 

fareruition into J , and so made the “revolution” a 

isco, and the Jameson Raid a failure. This, too, first warned the 
cers of what wag coming. 


Te 


As soon as the members of the deputation returned from 
Krigersdorp a meeting was called at the Rand Club—a very 
different gathering to the one that had assembled in the 
same building on tho previous night. It was not in any 
way interfered with by the authorities, and it sat far into 
the night discussing the difficulties and perils of a situation 
which might fairly be described as without parallel in 
modern history. 

The result of its deliberations waa meagre, and yet it 
was tho only possible one, After a night of the most 
intense anxiety, which, however, passed without the slightest 
disturbance, a deputation waited on Danicl Schutte, the 
Commandant of the Rand police, to request that a telegram 
should be sent to the Government at Pretoria, asking that a 
petition might be presented to the President on behalf of 
the inhabitants of Johannesburg. This was granted, and 
the deputation was taken to Pretoria under an armed 
guard, 

The petition was to the effect that the ordinary amenities 
of civilised warfare should be observed with regard tu those 
of the Ouclander population who found it impossible to give 
their allegiance definitely to the Republic; that a safe 
conduct should be given to them out of the Transvaal 
territory; and that they should have a reasonable time 
given them to make such arrangements as they could with 
regard to their business affairs. 

To this the reply of the President had Veen as 
characteristic under the cireumstances as, under other 
conditions, his dealings with the Reform prisoners had 
been. He fell instanter into a violent rage, shaking his 
fist in their faces, and :lmost shouting : : 

“You p2ople came here to make money out of the Land, 
and when you had made it you tricd to steal the Land itself. 
Now when we aro going tu fight for the Land, where 
you have become rich, you want to desert it, and take 
money, and men, and knuwledyec to our enemies. 

“You shall not be allowed to do it. You owe everything 
you have to the Land, and you shall pay your debt. But 
we will not be too hard on you. You shall have a week to 
think of it and talk, and hold your meetings, and we will 
not disturb you. Then you shall come back and tell me 
how many of you will stand by the Land which has 
made you rich. Now go, and when you are talking remem- 
ber that this holy Book is our guide, and that it teaches us 
how to deal with a perverse and stiff-necked generation.” 

Au old leather-bound Bible was lying on the table at 
which the 
President was 
sitting when 
he received 
the deputa- 
tion, and as 
he spoke 
these last 
“words he 
rose from his 
seat and 
brought his 
great fist 
down with a 
resounding 
bang upon it. Then, with 2 wave of his hand towards the 
door, he spat on the floor, and turned his back on them. 

When they took the news of their reception back to 
Johannesburg it was received, as it might well have been, 
with the gravest apprehension, mingled with bitter indigna- 
tion. So far as could be seen the only altcrnatives before 
the inhabitants were becoming subjects of the Republic, and 
devoting their lives and property to its service, or braving 
the piously brutal threat with which the President had 
answered their plea for safety and civilised treatment. 

The one meant treason to the countries of their birth, 
and, in the case of the British citizens, taking arms against 
their own flag and their own countrymen ; while the other 
meant anything that the calculating cruelty of the Boer 
night devise, or his ingrained savagery accomplish, 

It was a desperate predicament. But as the days went 

uickly by, the British residents on the Rand saw clearly 
that it'was soon to become even more desperate so far as 
they were concerned. Large numbers of other nationalities 
—mostly Jews hailing from different parts of Europe, and 
practically useless from a military point of view—gave in 
their allegiance, and made tolerable terms for themselves 
and their property. The majority of Germansand Frenchmen 
moved quietly out of the town, unhindered by the authorities, 
but no British subject was permitted to move, save on con- 
dition of signing the Declaration of Allegiance—which not 
aman, woman, or child of them would have done at any 
price. 
: By the end of the week of grace, practically the only 
inhabitants left in Johannesburg were those who owed 
allegiance to the British flag—English, Scotch, Irish, Capo 
Colonials, Australians, and Canadians. The others had 
gone, permitted by the Pretorian Government for reasons 
of its own to escape tho fato which all now belicved to bo 
impending dver the Golden City. 

So far no violence had been offered either to person or 

roperty. ‘The mines had been shut down immediately the 
Proclamation had become known, and all the gold in the 
Mine offices and banks had been taken away under strong 
guards to Pretoria, where the Government issued credit 
notes for its value to the owners, redcemable at the end of 
the war. 

The kaffirs and coolies had been rigidly confined to their 
locations, and Commandant Daniel Schutte’s police, armed 
with rifles and revolvers and carrying full bandoliers of 
cartridges, were posted on foot at all the principal street 
corners and patrolled the streets on horseback in couples. 
They permitted no groups to gather or anyone to loiter 
about the strects, but boyond this they took no active 
measures. os 

So tho last day of grace came and found the British 
citizons of Johannesburg absolutely isolated from the rest 
of the world, without arms or ammunition, under closo 
police surveillance, and threatened by a practically irresis- 
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tible force, and yct still ateadfast in their resolve not to 


renounce their allegiance or go over to the encmies of thei: 
country. 

Escape was as hopeless as rescue. The Boers had 
crossed the border on the night of the 16th, and seized 
every British post along the border from Tuli in the north 
to Tuungs in the south. Elehi, Palapye, Schoshong. 
Mafeking, and Vryburg, surprised and ungarrisoned, were 


all in their hands within forty-cight hours of the making cf 
the President's proclamation. 

To the south lay the Free State border, and tothe we-t 
the Portugueseterritory,and so on all sides they were cut of. 
They knew too well that there were no British troops in 
South Africa that could come to their aid, for it was only 
too miserably certain that the whole available strength ot 
the British and Colonial forces would be hopelv-~sly 
inadequate for the defence of the towns within the Briti-h 
territories. 

Early on the morning of Christmas Day—that is tu say 
the day after the expiration of the week of grace—Com- 
mandant Schutte rode at the head of a squad of mounted 
police to the door of the Rand Club, which had been used as 
the headquarters of a sort of Committee of Public Safety, 
which had been organised by the principal remaiviny 
residents, and demanded to know whether, as he put it, the 
protection of the Government was to he accepted or not, and 
if yes, whether the Committee was prepared to go to 
Pretoria and sign the Declaration on bebalf of themselves 
and their fellow citizens. 

The Committee was alrcady sitting in anticipation of such 
a demand, and the Commandant was invited into the con- 
mittee-room to hear its decision. He answered the invita- 
tion with a laugh, and not over-elegant jest, and told the 
messenger to go back and tcll the chairman to come out anit 
talk to him in the street, as he wasn’t going to take the 
trouble to dismount for the sake of the best Red-neck in 
Johannesburg. 

When the messenger took this arrogant summons back 
to the Chairman of the Committce, a tall, stalwart, fair- 
haired Englishman, who a week before ha been a million- 
aire, and was now little better than a pauper, looked round 
at his companions, and said briefly and quictly : 

“T suppose that is about all that we could have cxpected, 
but. I presume, gentlemen, that it makes no difference te 
our decision ? ” 

“For ny part it would make it all the stronger if that 
were possible,” said one of the members just as quietly 
and just as firmly. ‘“ Don’t go out to the brute. Send him 
his answer in writing.” 

“Yes, certainly, that’s the thing to do, and put it straight. 
Let him understand that he can shoot us if he can’t insult 
us.” 

“Tell him to go to——Oom Paul, and begin shooting 
when he likes. ‘There doesn’t seem to be any other way 
out of it.” 

“We're in the trap, and we may as well die game.” 

“Tell him to remember how Englishmen and English- 
women died at Cawnpore and Delhi, if the ignorant old 
buffer ever heard of them, and say that we can do the 
same.” 

“ You can’t make hina ashamed of himself, but there is no 
harm in trying.” 

“ Put it straight and stiff, aud shove in a quotation from 
the Bible if you can.” 

Such were the expressions which fell in quick succession 
from the lips of member after member of the committce.® 
The Chairman nodded and took a sheet of notepaper and 
began to write. When he had filled one side he deliberately 
blotted it, held it up before him, and said: 

“ Gentlemen, I hope this mects with your approval.” 

Then ho read: 

“To Commandant Daniel Schutte, in command of the 
Johannesburg Police Wopoathoesst 
Force. } | 4 isy 

“This is to inform you, | 

and to request you to 
inform the Goverirment | 
of the South African \ 
Republic, that on behalf, 
and with the consent of, 
the British public now 
resident in Johannesburg, 
this Committee of their 
Representatives refuses 
unconditionally the terms 
offered by President 
Kriiger to the Deputation 
which waited on him on 
the 17th of this month, and they are prepared to accept 
any consequences which this refusal may entail.” , 

“The very thing. That’s the a to talk to him,” came 
almost in a chorus. “Sign it and we'll all sign it after 
you.” 

“The Chairman wroto his namo with unfaltering hand 
under the few pregnant words which, as it might well be, 
consigned himself and several thousands of his fellow. 
subjects—men, women, and children—to something worse 
than the horrors of war, and then cach member of the 
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committee put his name down on that momentous piece of 
notepaper in turn, Then it was passed back to the chair- 
man, and he gave it to the messenger, telling him to take 
it to the Commandant of Police. 

The messenger left the room. No answer came back— 
only a loud, coarse laugh from the street and the clatter of 
hoofs as the squad rode awny, and as this died away down 
the street towards the Goldfields Hotcl, the chairman 
looked round and said: 

“ Well, gentlemen, we have taken our decision, and for 
the present done all that wo can do. Now we may as well 
go home and do what wo can to prepare for the con- 
sequences.” , 

t afternoon two men wore seated in the private office 
of Commandant of Police in the Court House in Church 
Square. One was the Commandant himsulf, 1 somewhat 
short, stoutly built, hard-featured man with dark hair and 
keen grey eyes, and the other was a broad-shouldered, 
heavily-builf man, bull-necked, and narrow of brow, with 
brown close-cropped hair and red bristling moustache, with 
the jaw of a prize-fightcr, small bright blue eyes, and a 
broad nose of the distinctly retrouesé type. This was the 
Chief of Police in the Potchefstroom district, a rencgade 
a eee named May, who had changed his name, as he 
had changed his allegiance, for a Dutch one, and was now 
known as Frederick de Witt Tossel. 

They had been in earnest consultation for some time 
without apparently coming to any agreement on the subject 
they had nm debating. At last Commandant Schutte 
brought his hand down on the table, and said: 

“But, Allemagtij, kerl, what are we todo? We can’t fire 
on the town with all the women and children in it before 
they do anything! It would be murder, and all the world 
would call us worse than kaffirs if we did it, for it would 
come out after the war was over. And they won’t do any- 
thing. They’ll stop here and starve, and that will be as 
bad. Verdom! How are we to obey our orders without 
bebaving like kaffirs ?” 

“ Kaffirs! I’ve got it,” said Tossel, leaning his arms on 
the table and bending over towards the Commandant and 
speaking in a low, hoarse tone. “It's no use going on 
feeding those niggers any longer. Take the away 
and let them loose. You know what they’ll do. Then— 
we shall know what to do, for the riot will have to be put 
down—do you see?” 

Then there came a silence during which the two men 
looked into each other’s eyes, and then Commandant Schutte 
got up with something like a sigh and said: 

“ Duivel, it’s a bad business, but it’s the easiest way. God 
forgive us; but we'll do it.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
Tue Fate oF THE GOLDEN City, 


Wuen Lieutenant Tossel made his infamous proposal, 
and Commandant Schutte accepted it—albeit, to his credit, 
somewhat unwillingly—they both forgot two things. ‘The 
first was that the average Anglo-Saxon man, from what- 
ever part of the world he hails, is never so bad to deal 
with as when he is in a very tight place, and the second 
was that the a in the depths of his unsophisti- 
cated soul, hates a Boer as he hates nothing else on earth. 
The result of this forgetfulness was a very unpleasant 

to both of them. 

The Committee of Public Safety had virtually dissolved 
itself after giving Commandant Schutte his answer, but 
there was another committee of an informal sort, though 
of a much more practical character, which, unknown to 
them and to everybody else, had been considering the 
situation from Nigeey another point of view ever since the 
night of the 17th of December. This committee consisted of 
four members, each of whom, as it happened, was a very good 
representative of that part of the Empire which had 
given him birth. 

One was a tall, lean, wiry, sun-baked Australian hailing 
from the torrid plains of Queensland. His name was 
Sidney Nesbitt, and he had yet to see his thirtieth 
year. 

Another was a backwoodsman from the forests of British 
Columbia named Murray Maclure, Scotch by descent, as 
might be guessed from his name, @ year or so on the other 
side of thirty, hard as iron, shrewd, and full of resource, as 
ei of his earlier mode of life had to be if he would live 
at all. 

The third was Frank Mellish, a Natalian colonist of two 
generations, deecended from the old sturdy English frontier 
stock of the Eastern settlements, which is, after all, the 
backbone of British strength in South Africa. He was not 
quite twenty-five. 

The fourth was a man, well known in Johannesburg, 
whom I will call Tom Robertson, as that is not his name. 
He was an Englishman, born in the West Country some 
forty years before ; but he was English only in birth and 
instincts. By education and experience he was a South 
African in the widest sense of the word; in fact, it would 
not, perhaps, be amiss to say that he knew his South 
Africa quite as well as Oom Paul knew his Bible—if not, 

, & trifle better. 

These four had somehow come together, as though by a 
sort of mutual affinity, in the rapidly-moving and some- 
times troublous vortex of Johannesburg society. 

While Commandant Schutte and Lieutenant Tossel were 
closeted together in the Commandant’s room in the Court 
they were sitting in the beck parlourbehind a closed 
Rissick Street smoking expensive cigars which 
could no longer be sold, and drinking whisky-and-soda by 
way of , liquor being just then both cheaper and 
more plentifal than food was in the Golden City. They 
ropresented all that was most desperate, and therefore 
most dangerous, in the beleagured town, and they were 
discussing ways and means with the frank recklessness of 
men who were about to take their last chances in a losing 
game with Fate. 

“We can’t stop here and starve on smoke and whisky- 
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and-soda, you know,” said Mellish, as he finished his first 
glass, and put it down with a smack on the table. 
“Something's got to be done, and that pretty quickly, 
too.” 


“Something! Yes, but what?” said Maclure, “If we 
had weapons we might fight our way out under cover of the 
dark, but thon we should leave three or four thousand 
women and children behind us. What about them? We 
couldn’t take them with us, could we, if we tried to they 
would only got shot or starved to death on the veld, and 
where could we take them to?” 

“Charlestown’s the nearest bit of English ground,” said 
Mellish, half musingly, “but that’s pretty near a hundred 
and twenty miles away through a country that will be 
swarming with Boers I suppose—and there’s Amajuba at 
the end of the journey !” 

“And they may be in Charlestown itsclf for all you 
know,” said Nesbitt, “ thanks to the way the Home Govern- 
ment has been playing the billy-goat with South Africa, 
while the Dutchmen were getting ready to spring this little 
game on us. No, it’s no good thinking of getting the 
women and children out. That would be no better than 
taking them out of the fryiug-pan and pitching them into 
the fire. 

“Come now, Tom,” he went on, looking across the table at 
Robertson, “just consider yourself in the chair at this 
meeting, and let’s have your views on the subject. What 
about those riflos you were talking about so mysteriously 
the other day—the ones that came in during the Reform 
times, and never got found by the Boers. Are they 
really in the town, or were you only pulling our 
legs?” 

Babertvon knocked the ash off his cigar against the 
edge of the table, and didn’t reply for a minute or two. 
Then he looked up and said slowly : 

“ Well, boys, that is not the sort of thing that I’d like to 
pull a man’s leg about just now, soI may tell you that it 
was perfectly true. There are between twelve and fifteen 


-hundred good Martinis and I should say about thirty 


thousand rounds of ammunition that the Boers know 
nothing whatever about, and which have been in Johannes- 
burg for a year or more. There's plenty of dynamite, too, 
done up in nice handy cartridges with detonators all fixed 
ready for throwing ; but then what’s the good? Before we 
could get the fellows armed the Zarps* would be on to us, 
and if a shot were fired you know as well as I do that those 
Germans in the forts would start and shell the town, and 
think it a picnic. 

“Tf I hadn’t known that, I would have told you about 
the guns long ago. As things are, I’ll be skinned if I know 
what to do. You see, it isn’t us; it’s the women and 
children. We could take our chance, but with them it’s 
different. They’re helpless, and that make’s us helpless, 
too. Hullo! What’s that? Good God, the kaffirs are 
loose. Hear’em? Now there'll be tho devil to pay, and 
lots of pitch hot.” 

As he spoke, thero came from the street an undefined, 
shuffting, rustling noiso as of the patter of thousands of 
bare feet, and above it rose the flerce panting “ Hau! hau! 
hau!” which told them that tho kaffrs were not only loose, 
butin desperate earnest about something. 

They had all sprung to their feet at once. For a moment 
or two they looked at each other in silence, then Robertson 
made for the door, saying: “Come on, boys. This is the 
chance we want. If those chaps only start a good able- 
bodied riot, we'll have the guns out in no time. Out you 
go! They know me, and they won’t hurt you. It’s the 
Dutchmen they’re after. They know what's up just as well 
as wo do. 

“Now, look here,’ he went on, stopping them in the 

before he opened the street door, “you must go 
round and get all the men you know~—men who can shoot, 
mind; no one else is any good, and start ’em off down here 
sharp. I’llshow ’em whero the guns are as they come. We 
shall have to take our chance now, hit or miss, it’s the only 
one we shall have. Ah! You hear. The Zarps are begin- 
ning to shoot. Clear out now, and get the boys down as 
sharp at can, It’s neck or nothing to-night with all of 
us. I believe those Dutchmen let the niggers out to make 
an excuse to shoot. Just like ’em. Good-bye, if I don’t see 


ou again. 
He Cay the door and let them out, shaking each one 
by the 


d as he went with aquick,strong grip. Then he 

; locked the door and set 
about doing his share of the 
work, 

When the others got out 
into the streets they found 
them full of dark, hurrying 
forms all making towards the 
Court House in Church 
Square. Each of them was 
ree and threatened again 
and again, but a few words 
of English always sufficed to 
show the kaffirs that they 
were friends and not enemies, 
and to convince themselves 
that what Robertson had said 
was true. 

There was & good deal 
more danger from the bullets 
which the police were now 
firing indiscriminately down 
the streets as they retired 
before the rushes of the dusky 
masses ; but these, too, they 
: happily escaped, and they ran 
on telling every Englishman and Colonial that they met— 
for most of the men had turned out thinking that the last 
act of the tragedy had begun, and preferring to die in the 
open fighting, even if it was only with sticks and stones, 
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happened and what they were about to do. 

nder such circumstances men who do not lose thy; 
heads think and act quickly, and in a wonderfully ghey 
space of time the summons had gone round, and the 1: 
of the remaining manhood of Johannesburg was lus; »- 
from all quarters towards Rissick Strect in a sort of 1a): 
be first to get hold of the coveted rifles. 

But by this time the whole town was an utter pu. ‘o 
monium, the scene of a hideous carnival of race: ) 
slaughter. Tossel and Schutte had taken it for grint. | 
that the released natives would think of nothing iwt } 
ing the town and emptying the liquor stores, aud 3). 
turning on the unhappy residents and giving then vy ; 
a Pa an indescribable orgy of lust and drunkeunes<, iyi - 
which they could bring in their men and obey the pout | 
orders that had come to them from headquarters. 

But the natives, to their astonishment and tory. ;, 
do anything of the sort. There were some thowan 
Zulus and Basutos and Pondos amongst then, sid 
weeks past, as though they had known what was coini: - 
they had been preparing silently and stealthily te pay oy 
some of the long-standing debt that they and tiweir ty. 
fathers owed to the hated Boers. They had burs! 
weapons, knives, hatchets, knob-kerries, anil i sssiis, in al 
sorts of placce about the mines and their ¢ampounds, | 
the first thing they did when they found themselves i - 
was to recover these. 

Then they did one, at least, of the thing. tie | 
expected them to do. They battered in the deorecs ti. 
liquor bars, helped themselves to all they could ley 1.) 
hands on, and set fire to the rest to light them on. > 
way of vengeance and destruction. But then, jue) ¢ 
looting the other shops or attacking the hou. .i: . 
residents, they closed in from all sides on the ).).« 
Barracks by the Goods Station, the Government Biiil: 
the middle of Market Square, and the Cowt i}. a 
Church Square, driving the police before them. fallcy °) 


scores under the bullets, but still crushing them back ' > 
sheer weight of numbers and fury of attack. 

Meanwhile Nesbitt, Maclurc, and Mellish had f «1 
hither and thither through the confusion, giving t! sir 
warnings and their messages, and Robertson hal «5 

uad of about a hundred men that he knew personal!y +1 
Rissick Street, armed with rifles, bayonets, and revely 
that seemed to come as if by magic from nowhere. 

The truth was that they came out of his own Jiu. 
The first score or so of men who had arrived whom he liv 
and could trust, he had taken in and put to work, and th: 
had set about dismantling the houso and outhuildin:- 
though their intention was to lovel them with t+ 

und, 

Down in the big cellar, under the bar-room, «ih: 
ostensibly full of good liquor, were smashed to picc- 
found full of neatly packed rifles and carbines. Cas:~ 
whisky and champagne held revolvers and cartridies cot" 
fully stowed in the straw cases that should have he! tt 
bottles. Floors were pulled up, and ceilings torn dv, 
mattresses and pillowa were cut open, and all = 
impossible places ransacked, and from everywhere 1 
revolvers, carbines, cartridges, and bandoliers were dia | 
out. 

Then the front door was thrown open, name: \.~ 
shouted out, and men began to file quickly into th: © 
room, Here Robertson and his assistants, standing !i.r! 
the bar, passed the weapons and ammunition over, an! t ~ 
file disap through the back door anda passise lesb 
ing into Joubert Street. an 

In a marvellously short space of time five hundre! }. 3! 
were armed and ready for action, and these Robert~ : 
promptly assumed unquestioned command, divided in's | 
parties, one of which he dispatched to the Park “tr. 
with orders to pull up the rails and cut the wires «1 eta 
sides of it. other he marched down to Comets 
Street, and then along to the Empire Music Hall, w)ic!: 
broke open without the slightest ceremony. 3 

Then, leaving a strong guard in the strect and it | 
door, he got lights and went in with a dozen men. Ur i 
the staze and beneath the floor of the hall, covered by: 
seenery and all sorts of litter, and stacked away ' i 
packing-cases and dress baskets, he discovered another!” 
arsenal of weapons and ammunition, which were prom 
passed up and delivered to those who had been sdmitt:" °? 
the guard to the hall, and were eagerly wailing 1! 
them. : : 

From the music-hall he went and did the same thir. © 
the Standard Theatre in Market Street, and hy the t ' 
this was rifled of ite long-hidden war-like stores he is 
about twelve hundred men ready for work. These nat": 
sorted themselves out, according to their various natiovalit® : 
so that, in accordance with p that had been many ~ 
time hopelessly talked over—plans that they ™ = 
have carried out before but for the impossibility of so.) 
arms without discovered—Nesbitt, Maclure, i") 
Mellish found themselves each at the head of a well-2nm'' 
troop of three or four hundred Australians, Cana‘llin’ 
Natalians and Cape Colonials. 


(To be continued.) 
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“Captains Courageous,” a characteristic novel by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, will commenee shortly in PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 
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I LOVE HER. 


I Now she is a born coquette, 
In fact, she told me so; 

And yet I cannot help but be 
In love with her, you know. 


She often treats me shabbily, 
And makes me feel quite small; 

And yet, somehow, I cannot help 
But love her, after all. 


She knows I am her slave, and so, 
When other men are by, 
She likes to order me about, 
And rules me with her eye, 
And yet I love her just the same, 
And humour all fe freaks ; 
And who has better right to love 
My bride of just three weeks ? 
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How a Woman Stops a ’Bus.—Did you cver 
notice how the average woman stops a tramear cr an 
ennibus ? 

She stands there in the middle of the pzvement, and 
jooks both ways to see if the there omnibus i; in sixht, 
ju-tas if she expected it would come from Leth ways 
at once. She knows well enough which omnibus she 
wents to take; but just to make sure, she asks the 
tir-t gentleman who comes alony, and then she consults 
the policeman at the corner. 

Then she stands and watches, and fixes her numerous 
inudles, and gets her parasol into working crder. 
Then she drops a package, and in picking it up jabs 
a small boy in the eye with her parasol handle. and 
knocks back the hat of a near-sighted man in workinz 
the parasol back into place. 

And when he swears, she looks astonished, and when 
she drops another bundle at his very fect, and he 
triimps on over it, she feels that he ought to be hanged on 
ihe spot, and she will tell the next woman she meets 
whout what a dreadfully rude man she encountered, 
wil the two will agree that he oucht to be arrested. 

When she se2s her omnibus coming, she stands on the 
verbstone, and flourishes her parasol vigorously at the 
driver, and then at the conductor. and rushes as if mad in 
ong the stream of cabs and omuibuses which interpose 
t-tween her and the ‘bus. 

Ske hugs her bundles, and plants her parasol on the 
floor, and wonders if the pins in her back hair are all 
right, and if her sleeves will Le very much flattened with 
lvaning against the seat. 

And she reads over and over the legend printed on 
the back of the vehicle: ‘Do not leave the omnibus 
while it is in motion.” And when she reaches the 
ttreet where she wants to get out, she is on her feet 
before it is still; and when it stops. she plunges into the 
back of a woman's bonnet in front of her and drops a 
hundle, and one of the gentlemen picks it up. and she 
treads on her neighbour's toes, and catches the braid on 
the bottom of her dress to the step. and breaks herself 
loose with a vicious wrench, and stands « minute, 
wondering which side of the mud-puddle she had better 
take, and looks up and sces a fast horse coming, and 
plunges right through the middle of the puddle to the 
pavement. 

And when she strikes the kerbstone she feels cross, 
but triumphant, and she flatters herself that if anybody 
knows how to get through this world with honour, she 
is that person. 
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The Dangers of a Masked Ball.—Mrs. Colonel 
Lewis, of Manchester, is universally respected by those 
who know her. 

Of course, she is not the sort of woman with whom one 
would care to take long walks in the country, but her 
boldness and inflexible adherence to the path of duty 
compel public respect. 

To this good woman her husband is a constant trial. 
Colonel Lewis is a man of excellent moral character 
and sandy hair, but he has an undeniable fondness for 
Innocent tion, which, in his wife's estimation, is the 
gravest of all crimes. 

Three weeks ago Manchester resulved to have its first 
masked ball of the season. It is needless to say that 
Mrs. Lewis was shocked when she learnt that this 
infamous scheme was advocated by several hitherto 
respectable people, and that it was reasonably certain to 
be successfully carried out. : 

To her delight, Colonel Lewis = eee to her his 
strong disapprobation of masked balls, and said that he 
was really glad that business interests would require his 
Presence in Salford on the night of the contemplated 
crime. A week before that date, however, she was 
horrified at discovering in the Colonel's desk a catalogue 
of fancy costumes which a Salford tradesman offered to 
let u very reasonable terms to persons about to 
attend masked balls. Among these costumes was one 
Which was desi to enable the wearer to personate a 
horse. It consisted chiefly of a horse’s head and silk 
tighte. An unfinished letter in the handwriting of her 
treacherous husband showed that the wretched man 
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intended to be present at the masquerade in this 
costume, and that his pretence of busiiess at Salford 
was merely designed to deceive the wife of his bosom. 
It was a crushing blow, but that intrepid woman bore 
it nobly. Instead of acquainting Colonel Lewis with 
her knowledge of his guilt. M:s. Lewis instautly wrote 
to the costumier, orderin the dress of a jockey tobe 
sent to her, When, twelve hours before the evening of 
the ball, her husband bade her gool-hye, and ostensibly 
started for Salford, she never intimated that she kuew 
his plans, but she took leave of him almost tenderly. 

It was not until ten o'clock in the evening’ that 
Colonel Lewis, beautifully arrayed in his equine 
costume, and exhibiting the faultless proportions of his 
manly legs, entered the hali-room. The beauty and 
fashion of Manchester were already assembled, and 
among them was a_closcly-inasked lady wearing the 
dress of a jockey, and carrying a riding-Wwhip. No one 
dreamed that she was the severe and earuest Mrs. Lewis. 
In fact, she was the very first lady to whom the Colonel 
addressed himself, and when bis first compliment wis 
answered by the blow of the whip on his unprotected 
legs, he almost doubted whether he would not follow her 
even at the risk of a seeond blow. 

Prudence, however, prevailed, and the gallant Colonel 
selected another lady as the object of his attentions, 
He was just beginning a promising flirtation. when the 
avenging jovkey smote his calves, unlina thoroughly 
professional tone ordered him to * g'lang now.” His 
i tights were very thin. and the blow wrung from hima 
| nastyexpression, which caused the object of his attentions 
to hurnedly leave Lim. Meanwhile, the crue! jockey 
had passed on and vanished in the crowd. aud it was 
several minutes lefore Colonel Lewis could bring him- 
‘self to cease rubbing his suffering legs, and to resume 
| the attempt, to enjoy the ball. When neat he accosted 
| a fair masker, he looked anxiously round for the jockey, 
| und not perceiving her. took courage and began a new 
| flirtation. He was jret about to request the honour of 
| a waltz, when two swift and cruel blows descended npon 
| his already lacerated extremities. and the voice of the 
terrible jockey counselled him to ° gling.” and likewise 
‘to “gettup.” The miserable man forgot his partuer, 
jand fied from the Dall-rcom to retwn no more. 
| The jockey lingered until the dance was over, anid then, 
' full of peace and triumphant joy, sought her home. 
| For once Mrs. Lewis, althouvh she was a woman, wis 

magnanimous. When her unhappy husband retsmed 
| from his pretended trip to Salford she never ocnee men- 
tioned the ball to him, but quietly handiny him her 
jockey costume, told him to send it to the owner and 
pay the bill, adding that he would find a bottle of 
arnica in his romm. The Colonel presented his wife 
with a new silk dress, a set of furs, and a costly bracelet. 
It is believed that he will never attend another masked 
ball, and that he will shoot any man who mentions the 
subject in his hearing. 
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Poet: * Two weeks ago I sent a poem and inclosed a 
stamp foy approval.” 

Editor: * Yes, I remember. We oe paige of the 
stamp; it was perfect. I don't remember the poem, 
though.” 
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Frienp: “I can't help wondering why a man on 
your small salary alaoula give his affianced a cluster 
diamond engagenent ring.” 

Mr. Smartchapp: “That's so she won't slip it off and 
leave it upstairs when the other fellows call.” 
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Museum Proprietor: “ What's wrong with our 
new midget ? He doesn’t seem to draw.” 
Manager: “Of course not. See what a mess you've 
made of the advertisements. You've put his height at 
) three feet. Make it thirty-six inches and the people 
will come with a rush.” 


A HOLIDAY JAUNT. 


——~03 00 
THREE DAYS IN PARIS for £2 12s. 6d. 
TO BRUSSELS AND WATERLOO for £2 0s. 0d. 


Thit great success of our trips to Brussels, of which pavticulira 
may bo obtained at this office, nave led us to enter into arrange- 
ments with Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son for an alternative tourto 
Paris, Leaving Londonon Friday night, from London Bridge or Vic- 
toria, travelling cid Newhaven and Dicppe to Paris, paszengers 
willarrive there on Saturday morning. 

Breakfast, dinner, and bed will be yeas on Saturday and 
Sunday, and breakfast and dinner on Monday, visitors returning 
Monday night, and arriving in Londen on Tuesday morning. 

he tourists will travel third class by rail; those who prefer 
second class will be charged an additional ten shillings, while for 
the further sum of five shillings first-class hotel accommodation 
can be obtained. These prices include conveyance between the 
railway and hotel on arrival and at departure from Paris. . 

The accommodation provided will be found to leave nothing 
that could be desired. All applications for tickets must be 
made to this office, stating the dave for which they are regitired, 
and inclosing the necessary conount in postal orders. 


Detaits of the trips to WATERLOO, which are conducted on 
the same lines, may be had on application to 18, Henrietta Strect, 
London, W.Q 
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FACT. 


Pressran }lue pvint is made from the ashes of the 
burrt hoofs of horses. 


THE world’s pianos we mostiy German, and German 
fa -tories are largely run with English o-oney. 


Tue averave weight of the Chinese brain is licavier 
than the avenave weitht of the biti in any other 
race, . 

Ir is estimated tliat two years are required for the 
Gulf Stream water to travel from Florida to the coust 
of Norway. 


Sometimes in the course of a year se nimy its su 
hodies ave taken out of the Nile, from which the 
Exyptians obtain their water supply. 


Tue town of Grand Rivers, U.S.A., has grass-growD 
streets fronting fine Duildings, vacant and decaying: 
The town is not entirely abandoned, however, and unity 
recover. 

THE Siamese have such a superstitious dislike of odd 
nuiubers that they studiously strive to bave in their 
houses an even ntuuber of windows, doors, vooms, cup- 
boards, and so on. 


THERE are few uncracked walls in Es-cn, Germany. 
The testing of the big guns manufactured by Krupp 
has shaken the fonndations of most of the houses, and 
keeps glaziers busy. 

NiGHT-BLINDNESS isa peculiar affection of the eye, in 
which the patient sees very well during the day, but 
Lecomes blind as night approaches. It is mosily met 
with in warm climates, and usually gives way to iiid 
treatment. 

Iv Paris, where pneumatic tyres have been intro- 
duced on some of the cabs in consequence of the 
lessened shock to the vehicles, the cost of repair has 
been reduced 50 per cont., to say nothing of the saving 
to the nerves of passengers an:l the muscles of horses. 


Country roads in China are never bounded by 
fences. but are entirely undefined. While the farmer 
has a rigot to plough up any road passing through his 
land, drivers of vehicles Lave an eyual right—and they 
exercise it—to traverse any purt of the country at 
large. 

A KICKING horse may be cured by tying one of his 
forelegs with a rope to the hind leg on the other side; 
then, as soon as he commences to kick, be jerks his 
frout leg off the ground and goes down in a heap. 
Two or three doses of that kind will cure the worst case 
possible. 


A PECULIAR freak is to be seen at Oldham, which 
takes the shape of a small pig that was born with a head 
resembling an elephant’s. The ears, which are much 
larger than is usually the case, flap down over the 
cheeks; while a large cavity resembling an elephant’s 
mouth, covered by « miniature trunk about four inches 
long, takes the place of a snout. 


THe drug used by the Chinese in catchiny fish is 
coeulus indicus, which is powdered and mixed with dough, 
and scattered broadcast over the water after the manner 
of sowing seed. The fish seize and devour it with 
avidity, and instantly become intoxicated and turn up 
by hundreds on the top of the water. They are then 
gathered up and placed in vessels containing clear water, 


Tue black cannibals of Northern Queensland are 
exceedingly partial to Chinamen. The reason is said to 
be that the flesh of the Chinese is peculiarly tender and 
palatable, owing to rice being their staple article of diet. 
There is now a numerous Chinese wation in the 
north of Queensland, and scores of them who have 
ventured beyond the confines of civilisation have been 
captured and devoured by the natives. 


KITE-FLYING as practised by the weather observa- 
tories in America is an advance on the amusement of 
our youth. The kites are box-shaped, with their ends 
open, and fine piano wire is used instead of twine. 
Altitudes of nearly a mile above sea-level are reached, 
and, by means of a self-vecording instrument, the 
presence of cold or warm waves has been ascertained 
sonic hows before the change of temperatwe has been 
noted at the earth's surface. 


In the islands of New Britain a man must not speak 
to his mother-in-law. Not only is speech forbidden to 
this relative, but she must be avoided; and if by any 
chance the lady is met, the son-in-law must hide himself 
or cover his face. Suicide of both parties is the outcome 
if the rule is broken. One of the English missionaries 
tried to get the natives’ ideas of an oath, and he found 
the most solemn asservation among them was: “If I 
am not telling the truth I hope I may touch the hand of 
my mother-in-law.” 
a 
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LIFE’S PROBLEMS, 


L—I8 AMBITION EXTINGUISHED BY MARRIAGE? 


Tus oft-quoted saying of Bacon, “ He that hath a wife 
hath given hostages to fortune,” bears on its face a 
golemn truth the reality of which few Reople will 
attempt to deny. Whenever he is tempted to change 
his career or mode of life the Benedick must needs look 
ere he leaps. It is left to the bachelor to leap first, and 
look behind him afterwards. Of the many roads that 
lead to prospective fortune there may be one, or many, 
open to # married man who may think that he sees in it 

prospect of gaining that which he wants, but he 
feels that there isa something which holds him back, 
and fearful of failure he hesitates to goon. The chance 
of success, perhaps, may almost be assured if he dare 
only have the pluck to go for it. Bat what makes him 
hesitate? Why, “his ties of marriage; his wife and 
family, in other words, Bacon's * hostages.” A busband, 
and perchance a father, he must act his part in life with 
extreme prudence and discretion, lest he with his wife 
und family come to grief, no matter what chance may 
hold out to him so coaxingly. 

There are some married men, of course, who fuil to 
recognise any principle on earth that debars them from 
throwing in their lot with that of Dame Fortune, and 
risk anything and everything in the pursuit of ambition, 
but these quickly go to the wall; the prudent father 
cannot afford to speculate. Whether a man loses 
or acquires ambition after marriage greatly depends 
upon the wife. She is the great lever of the husband, 
and despite the outcry raised for the emancipation of 
woman, and for the greater freedom of her state, there 
are few wires who would care, eave those of the Sarah 
Grand or Lynn Linton type, to risk what definite 
poeseceions they hold for the probable attuinment of a 
prospective something better. 

The house-wife and mother likes certainty. She has 
a horvor of the uncertain state, and bases her philo- 

ical attitude on the principle that half a loaf is 

er than no bread at all, But the bachelor can go 
ahead and follow the invitation of ambition without 
having any fear of losing even the half loaf, in case of 
failure in the project he takes up. The connubial state, 
then, surely, it must be said, somewhat hinders 
ambitions progress, Few women are optimists. 

timism is, ae ing, one of the many 
failings of man. Let the average ambitions man 
conceive a plan for making money gees, by some way 
no other man dreamt of before, and his fatal optimism 
will conjure up before his mind visions of marble halls 
and the biggest banking account in the country. But 
not so the wife. Her dreams are very different. While 
admiring the ambitious husband who builds these 
unstable castles, she tells him that neither she nor her 
children can live in phantom buildings simply upon air. 
She looks at the practical side of life. The other side is 
too aerial, too flimsical. She repels the advance of her 
husband towards ambition, and the golden paths that 
lead to imaginary marble halls, only for his own sake, 
lest failure in the journey onwards overtake him and 
destroy her little certainty. Isahe notright? Is not the 
humble cottage which substantially exists, und in which 
she lives, preferable to the phantasmagoria of aerial 
eastlea ? Nine out of ten pee will say—yes. 

Now we must draw a line—a very determined line— 
between exertion and ambition. The pressure of family 
responsibilities often drives a man to exert himself far 
more than in his younger and single blessed days, but 
whether he takes a real natural pride, an ambitious 
pride, in what he does is another matter, and thie is 
where the crucial point comes in. There is a vast 
difference between ambition and exertion. To exert 
himself is the compulsory lot of the niarried man, but 
to be ambitious depends largely upon, and is the out- 
come of, his own free will. The trite question is, there- 
fore, does the married man avail himself of ambitious 
opportunities as often as he might, and presumably 
would do, if he were not married ? 

It muat be borne in mind that the man who aspires to 
reach the goal of bition must needs have his 
freedom unfettered, but if he be chained to “ hostages ” 
his freedom is gone. Some people may say: * Ob, but 
luck has a lot to do with a man’s success, whether he 
be married or not.” That may be true, or not, bat it does 
not alter the fact that inthe vast majority of instances 
mariage Liner theambitious progress of most men. 

If the married state does not wholly extinguish 
[emiy pomonennr) r mine get Hownuanyapen tev 
over and over again, n some great object, 
the acquisition of which, resbebly would Fave secured 
for them wealth and status, but have been held back by 
the fear of failure and consequent domestic destruction P 
He fears to attempt anything of an ambitious nature 
having but the element of a doubt in it, thus proving 
what Shakespeare says, in Measure for Measure : 

Doubts are our traitors, 
Which make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. 

Wolsey tells us to “fling away ambition,” but the 
wisdom of that advice is open to question. Let the 
married man be ambitious by all means, should his 
marital responsibilities be not great, but the man of 
1 family and amall income will find on reflection 
that it won't pay him to “ rash in where angels fear to 
tread.” 
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DRUNKEN HORSES. 

“Tr has been the custom among cavalry troops to 
carey ey horaes with whisky,” es . a 
m veterinary surgeon, “an ave always 
om that it was a capital thing to do. 

“In fact, I have done it a deal myself, and with 
seemingly good results, but 1 have been reading some 
reports of experiments made in Germany, where the 
custom has been followed for a long time, and they 
seem to prove that horses so stimulated are muc 
more apt to die from over exertion than those that are 
not treated in any way. It is a fact that I have noticed 
myself that horses frequently became drunkards, the 
appetite growing until it becomes uncontrollable.” 


ee 
GEORGE DU MAURIER’S DOUBLE. 


Mr. Du Maurier has a double, and his double is, 
as many people are aware, Mr. Alma Tadema. So 
remarkable, is the resemblance, that even their most 
intimate friends are frequently mistaking them. 

A certuin young lady, however, prided lerself that she 
had no difficulty in determining which was which. On 
one occasion, finding herself seated next to Du Matfrier 
at dinner, she remarked : 

“T cannot understand how aayone can mistake you 
for Mr. Tadema. To me the likeness is very slight.” 
Presently she added: “ By the way, Ihave a p hotograph 
ae Do be so good ‘as to put your autograph to 
i 

Mr. Du Maurier gantnting granisilly, the photograph 
was afterwards produced. He looked at it fora moment, 
sighed, and then, very gently, laid it on the table. 

“That,” he remarked, “is Mr, Alma Tadema’s 
portrait.” 
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BICYCLES IN JAPAN. 


THe Litt.e Brown Women Look LikE Monkeys 
on POLES, 


THe all-conquering bicycle has invaded Japan, and is 
now a familiar sight in the land of the jinvikisha, The 
Europeans take to it kindly, and the little brown men 
and women are equally enthusiastic. The government 
has equipped many of its postmen with “ roadsters.” 

In each brigade a bicycle corps has been formed. The 
members are daily drilled in about the 
same style as similar organisations in the 
armies of Europe. The Japanese people 
themselves still regard the wheel as a 
great curiosity. but are beginning both 
> to master and manufacture it. 

Some of the Japanese women have 
adopted a queer bicycle costume that is 
a combination of the knickers with the 
native dress. It is neither Japanese 
nor European. The upper parts of the 
legs are clothed in what are neither 
knickerbockers, trousers, nor zouaves. 
The ludicrous effect is heightened by the girl having the 
national habit of turning her toes in, developed to its 
as re extent. 

that you can see when she passes you is a pair of 
round and pretty heels wobbling in an uncertain manner, 
and a little body coiled up that makes you think of a gay 
little monkey on the top of a pole. 
rere 
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“ Have you any references from your last place?” 

“Yis, ma'am. But they wouldn't mek yez feel any 
more comfortable about takin’ me.” 

—t- 

THE bitterest thing the female sex can find to say 
against the man who smokes in a railway carriage or 
tramear ie that his cigar costs a penny and is se of 
cabbage. 

we 2 eee 

Mr. Sixes (log.): “ Wot's the hexercise to be to-day, 
warder? Oh, the mill! Now, I calls that very 
thoughtful o' the guv’nor. I wus beginnin’ to miss my 
bike terrible!” 

si 

Mrs. Mackay: “An’ so ye have no mother now?” 

Jimmy: “No, mum.” 

Mrs. Mackay : “ Well, me bhoy, whenever ye feel the 
want of a good licking come to me and I’ll be a mother 


to ye.” 
———.f——. -— 


Jack: “Maud wants to know why you shun her 
company now.” 

Tom: “ Well, the fact is, I'm broke.” 

Jack: “I'll tell her, and you needn't shun her any 


ore. 
Tom (brightening): “ By Jove! Do you think so?” 
Jack: “Yes. She'll shun you.” 
ee Spree 
Av THE Pusiic ScHoo.r.—Teacher : “ Now, Bobby, 
ae ot do - and Sal make P” 
y (eager ): “ Eleven, sir.” 

Teacher : Now, guess again.” 

Bobby (doubtfully): “ Twelve—nine—thirteen.” 

Teacher : “ How about ten 7?” 

Bobby (exultingly) : “Oh, you can’t mix me up that 
way. Five and five make ten.” 
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WEEK ENDING 
Oct. 3, 1896, 


NEW AND STRANGE. 


Under the above heading we publish accounts 
curious inventions and discoveries. Should any ae ee 
sonething exceptional of the kind which they aould like to 
communicate to the world at large, re shall be very gla: iv 
they will make this the inedium for doing so. No Cusrae 
WHATEVEE 18 MADE. aie 

Tf any reader of PEaRsoN’s WEEKLY wishes to communicut. 
with an expert vegarding an idea for a patent let him write to 
the editor of this paper, marking the envelope Patest. The 
letter will be handed to a gentleman well known in conaeelin, 
pond patents, who will put himself in communicetion with its 
sender, 


_ Moror cars for street cleaning are shorily te Le 
introduced in Dover. 


A RESTAURANT constructed entirely of puper is 
been erected in the port of Hamburg. 


A spRocKeET chain with ball bearings has 1e-ently 
been patented, and expert Dicyclists are imo+t 
enthusiastic over the invention. 

Ir may interest artists and other people who are not 
artists, but nevertheless draw and paint, to hear that 
Messrs. G. Rowney and Co. are bringing out a sketch. 
book which is bound by means of akin of minintur- 
eurtain ring. The cover and used sheets may this ‘ 
turned right back. after the manner of a double-joint-| 
mountebank, leaving a solid block to work upon 
Which thing is verily good. 

THERE have been many safety horse-shoes invent.!. 
but no great successes. But methinks the mutter i, 
near solution now. <A shoe, consisting of indis. 
rubber held in iron teeth, is being used in the Roy::! 
stables and elsewhere, which in truth appears to wine 
horses a grip even on slippery asphalte and muddy 
wood pavements. Added to this it will last as ln: 
as any other kind of shoe. 


Dr. BERTRAM WINDLE bas been trying the elfect> of 
electricity and magnetism on the development of silk. 
worms, trout, and chickens. The eggs of the silkworms. 
kept in a magnetic “field” or space near the poles of « 
strong magnet, were apparently unaffected ; but exgs of 
hens hatched in a magnetic field produced a muci 
larger number of abnormal chicks; and the ova of trout 
in water traversed by an electric current seemed to bo 
arrested in their development. 


In America, where railway accidents are by no mean. 
infrequent, and mail robberies en route are a matter 
of almost every-day occurrence, it has been found thi! 
it is always the mail van that suffers most, while (h- 
death roll of the letter sorters has been distressingly 
large in consequence. But Uncle Sam has at las! 
invented a robber and wreckproof car. It is made of 
tough yellow pine, and lined with steel. As for robbers’ 
bullets, it ie impervious to them, and calculated t» 
resist to the last degree the rending force of 
collision. 


THE umbrella, like the average woman, is «1 weix 
structure—it can easily be turned inside out ; but a- vr" 
have the New Woman, who is above being influenced in 
charming feminine manner by every passing gust, su we 
have the new umbrella. It is too complicated to permit 
of an elaborate description; in fact, let it suttice te 
may that a series of cords are attached to the ril:-. 
which, when necessity arises, may be automatically 
wound round a reel in such a way that the rib terminal- 
are drawn downward and inward simultaneously, tht. 
strengthening the umbrella until it can resist a hurricane. 


I BEAR no particular grudge against the ordinary 
tramcar. But its best friend could not deny that it 
vilely and abominably arranged. To begin with, the 
stairs are so narrow that it is impossible for passens?'- 
to pass on them. It is uncomfortable enough to have t» 
stand at the top being swayed from side to side on the 
rickety roof while others are climbing up, and it is net 
only uncomfortable but ignominious to have to ru 
along behind clingy on for dear life while others 
coming down. All that is required is to have two sets 
of stairs. People have known this all along. Yet no 
one has taken the trouble to patent the necessi'y 
improvements until Mr. G. Shrewsbury, of ‘Culd: 
Works, Station Road, Camberwell, London, S.E., tw! 
the matter up. His improvements not only provide for 
double staircases, fitted with handrails projecting alony 
the gangway of the roof, but also separate entrances for 
inside and outside passengers. 


Nor enough attention has been paid to the footstool. 
It isa very important article of furniture, notable for 
ite migratory Tabits and the fact that it is alwys 
at the other end of a table at which you happen 
to be seated. It is as essential to comfort 
a chair. It relieves nerve tension, and gis ‘in 
restful feeling. Yet it is not all that it alo t 
be, or was not until an Australian gentleman set the 
matter right. He has provided an elegant construction 
that, to use his own words, has | ol 
pluah-covered foot rest and an adjustable upholsteror 
shelf, mounted on arms, and adapted to be set ‘ ‘“ 
variety of elevations, or in any suitable inclination f : 
may be desired. Special mechanism is provided ena” re 
the sp to ipulate the adjustment with the 
feet. To man 


The Autumn Fashions! See the Double Number of HOME NOTES. Profusely illustrated. Published Tuesday, September 29th. 
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SHOULD GIRLS GO TO COLLEGE?| 


A MOTHER who has brought up both boys and inte | 
is strongly op; to the higher ‘education tor “her 
gentler o g- She says that a girl usually does not 
cet out of coll until she is twenty-two or twenty- 
three, and “(by that time her chances of marriage are 
sensibly diminished.” 

But there are a great many who hold thata girl's 
chance of happiness is really increased hy a college 
education. On the one hand, a girl is flung into 
society. immature and half-educated, with no future 
hefora her except in gigas and her ignorance of 
the world is such that she is likely to ake a match 
which will prove unfortunate. 

On the other hand, the college girl has learned how to 
extract pleasure from books and pictures, und she cin 
earn her own living, and does not depend upon the 
chance of some man offering her a home. In fact. she is 
not so prone to take the first chance that offers, and 
whils it is probable that a “ pits chance of matrimony 
is sensibly diminished by a higher education,” it hy no 
mens follows that the higher education diminishes her 
chines of happiness. 


—j.—-__ _ - __ 
A MAN WITH HIS WIFE'S EYE, 


A FEW years ago a story went the vounds of the 
loudoirs of Paris about a handsome man. fifty years of | 
age, und well preserved, and with only one in rinity—a 


glass eves It was a misfortune; but matters are so | 
admirably arranged in these days that it was noticed by , 
no one. 


One evening, having no other engagement. he accepted 
wn invitation to a reception at Madame Saint Ildefonso | 
de Pieroville’s, Our hero went to the ball, spent 2 ! 
pleasant evening, and devoted himself exclusively to a | 
heautiful young blonde, who attracted the attention of 
everybody present. Must it be admitted? He fell so 
deeply in love with the young lady at first sight that he 
made her an offer on the spot. 

After a few minutes’ reflection, «nd certain 
preliminaries relating to the contract. the marriage was | 
uranged, and in due course celebrated. On retiring to | 
rest. he extinguished the lamp before removing his eye. 
The next morning so soon as it was light. the handsome 
bridegroom stretched forth his arm, seized the cherished 
orh, which he had put into a glass of water, and replaced | 
it in its orbit. After he had dressed he went to see a 
friend in town. On seeing him his friend gave a cry of 
surprise. 

“Perhaps you find me changed,” said our hero. 
“It is my happiness. Think of it, my friend. I am 


prevalent, Disease among Civilised Nations at, 
the present day, that Affection would inost | 


; What it was that papa cut out of the paper?” 


Dyspepsia: (The Cause and Cure). 


Were any Person asked to name the most '‘* A Lifeelong Sufferer.’’ 


ieee eet ee 


_PEARSONS WEEKLY, 


“ Blue eyes *” 

“Of course, as she is a blonde. 
see her eyes!” 

“Tsee one of them now, and, if your memory fails 
you, you have only to look in the glass to see it before 
you!” 

The bridegroom trembled. He rushed to the mirror. 
Oh, horror! His right eye was black and full of fire, 
but his left was blue. laneuishing, and tender. In the 
gliss of water there had Leen two eyes, but they did 
not belong to the same person. The newly-married 
couple separated without maligning each other. but 
not without changing eyes. 


If you could only 


Sunes Sees 5 
THE JOYS OF CYCLING. 


Waker: “I don't see where you fellows vet much | 
enjoyment out of a bicycle. Just riding there and 
riding back, [should think would he rather inonotonons.” 

Wheeler: “ Don't you think for a minute that it is 
monotonous. The riding is not half of it. There are 
tyres to mend, pneumatics to blow up, ever so many ! 
belts and screws to keep tightened up, and all sorts of : 
things to do with the wheels. to say nothing of the fun 
of going to the surgeon to set patched up every once in 
a while. or the pure joy of running over x small boy or 
adog. No fun onaimachine! You are talking about 


| something you know nothing of.” 


oO 
A Smart Huspanp.—Daughter: © Did you fine out 


Mother: “ Yes, 1 bought another copy. I've read it 
all through, but I can’t see anything wrong with it. It's 
an article on the healthfulness of housework.” 

—j- 

FASHIONABLE MoTHER (languidly:: * Well, Sarah, 
how is baby to-day ¥”’ . —_— 

Nurse: “ He cut two teeth this morning, ma‘am. 

Fashionable Mother (still more languidly): & That 
wis careless of you. Sarah! You oughtn’t to let a 


j young baby play with a knife.” 


——~jo—___—. 


Mr. Sususs (who has ordered drawings for « new 
cottage): “Ah, what is that room adjoining the 
parlour ?” : : 

Architect : “ That is for your bicycles.” . 7 

Mr. Sububs : “ And that room adjoining the kitchen ?” 

Architect: “That's for the cook’s bicycle.” 


“ Bishopstowe, Sussex. 


In this Life’s Fitful Dream ! 


NATURE’S REVOLT. 


assuredly be Dyspepsia. It attacks people of 
both Sexes, of al Ages, of all Occupations, 
and in every Section of Society. The Causcs 
(t Dyspepsia are legion, but we may say that 
itis proximately due to One or Both of the 
Two following conditions : 

1. Faulty Secretion. 

2. Impaired Movements of the 

Stomach. 


overloading the Stomach with an excess of 
Albuminous Food, the Abuse of Stimulants, 
and the use of Drastic Purgatives: the Second, 
‘pen Disordered Blood States, Debility from 
any cause, and Nervous Affections resultin 


The First depending upon Improper Food, | 


i “Having suffered nearly all my life from 
Indigestion, and never having found anything 
‘to do me good till I was advised to take Guy’s 
‘Tonic, I am writing you my grateful Thanks 
‘for the Benefit I have had from Guy's Tonic, 
‘and recommending it to all my Friends. 


“M, J. JONES.” 
‘* Debility.”’ 
“17, Crossley Street, Halifax. 

“ Please send me the Guide to Digestion as 
‘advertised in the Rrview or Reviews. I may 
|say Guy’s Tonic is doing me good. I have 
‘suffered from Indigestion ina very severe form 
|for some time, and from consequent Debility. 

I find Guy’s Tonic better than any other 


mee to the most charming lhlonde—such hair! such | A P,.W. MAN VISITS A PEARL FARM. 


JAMES CLaRK, of Queensland, Australia, is the king 
of the pearl fishers and the owner of the only pear! shell 
farm in the world. 

Mr. Clark's pearl shell farm is stocked with 150,000 
peor shells, which he collected from the deep sea waters 

e believes that he can grow pearls and shells. It is a 
new thing. Nobody has ever attempted it before. 

He has all the facts and figures concerning them al 
his finger tips. 

The king of pearl fishers employs no fewer than 1,5 
men and 250 vessels. Of the army of 1,500 men, 250 are 
skilled divers. The vessels used are of all sizes, the 
average cost of each being about £600. 

“Thave Leen fifteen yeurs engaged in pear! fishing,” 
said Mr. Clark. “I began in asmall way, and rave given 
the pearl fisheries my close attention during all this 
time. My experience has led me to the belief that, 
with proper intelligence in the selection of a place, one 
can raise pearls and pearl shells as easily as one can 


1 Yaise oysters, but, of course, to do this you must know 


how. I started my pearl shell farm here three years ago, 


. and have stocked it with shells which I obtained, in many 


instances. far out at ocean, in the deep water. To grow 
shells successfully, according to my experience thus far, 
the water must not be too deep. 

“The pearls we grow here in the Torres Straits are all 
of one colour, This beautiful silver pearl which you see 
on my scarf is a good illustration of the kind we 
produce. There is only one colour, in fact, and it is the 
nost desired among purchasers. This large oval pearl, 
you may think something abnormal in its way, but we 
get rel of them.” 

Mr. Clark is aman of medium height and middle age. 
Heis said to be a multi-millionare and to have acquired his 
colossal fortune since he began pearl fishing a few year: 
ugo. He hasareddish beard, a clear, great eye, and a quiet. 
confident way of talking that is very interesting. 

* This pearl shell farm,” he continued, with a sweep 
of his hand, “ occupies 5,089 square miles of water. The 
water is shallow, and it is only in this kind of water that 
shells can be successfully matured, 

“ The shells do not attain the greatest size where it is 
deep. Besides this it is hard on the divers to godown 
deep for them. 

“T ship my Pers to London in my own vessels. The 
pearls are used for scores of different purposes now, and 
there is a greater demand for them every season. 

“The catch each year runs, maably speaking, 
from £40,000 worth up to almost five times that 
amount. Pearls never go out of fashion. I have been 
in the business long enough to ascertain that for a 
certainty.” 


There is no Wealth but Life!) 


FEVER STRICKEN!!! 


THE GOLDFIELDS. 


‘How quickly Nature falls into Revolt 
When Gold becomes her object !? 
—SHAKSPEARE 
‘IN LIFE’S PLAY the PLAYER of the other side 
IS HIDDEN from us. WE KNOW that his play is 
ALWAYS FAIR, JUST, and PATIENT, but we alse 
know to OUR COST that HE NEVER OVERLOOKS A 
MISTAKE. It’s for you to find out WHY YOUB EARS 
ARE BOXED, —Hvxttvr. 


from Mental Exhaustion, Narcotics, an | Medicine. H. SNELL.” 


Viclent Emotions. | ‘* Indigestion.” 


ie, Symptoms of spepsia are too; “Tea Mills, near Ifracombe. 
si known to require pelt acorn We have! «tai gestion is my Enemy, but I am pleased 
Fal the Pit of the Stomach shortly after! +, write that I have lately taken Guy’s Tonic 
alter rantulonse, Distention, Constipation, | i4), good results, Kindly send me Four 
mating with Diarrhea, Low Spirits,’ Bottles. We havo to go Ten Miles to get it, 
-Pngstndeney, Languor, Headaches, Nervous- | 514 1 want some for my Neighbours. 
ess, Disinclination for Work or Pleasure, | “ARTHUR HALLAM.” 


an’ a Host of Ailments too numerous to ‘ 
‘* Twenty-five Years.’’ 
pe hh Me A ee 


“I may say that for over ten years I have used 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ pretty freely, and, under 
trying conditions of life and climate, have never 
needed any other Medicine while yours was pro- 
curable. In tropical Queensland and the TERRIBLY 
HOT FEVER-STRICEKEEN GOLD-FIBELDS of West 

oe sere ee : Australie I have put my faith solely in Old ‘Eno,’ and 

ha to say always pulled through by its help. In New Guinea—A BOTED FEVER 

SPOT_ENO'S . FRUIT SALT’ worked marvels among a party of gold miners of which I was 

theleader. Every morning we religiously took a dose of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ and FEVER 

LOST ITS TERRORS, You are at liberty to make any use of this you like.—Yours truly, 
‘W.S.,' Sydney, New South Wales, Nov. 27th, 1895.” 


Catalovne, 


Dyspepsia in any of its forms, whether : Bath 
Stomachi 3 ‘ “North Parade House, Bath. AUSTRALIA.—“ Please send me half-a-dosen 
re eof a oe ed Welt har tun sing fom, Dasporci oT EUROS ABMS AERC: AMEN OD hats it ants “ratte Sait" ip Amerie 
0 Sti idea wenty-five Years, an ost every complaint, fever inclu © mos 
4 sure, safe, and permanent cure in the 2 Aba 2 One 4 your Papers about Guy’s India, Egypt, and on the Continent for alm: ry 9 


; in fact, I am never 
atisfactory results. I can strongly recommend it to all Travellers ; _ 
without it.-Yours faithfully, AN ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICIAL.” 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


3 ' IT SALT’ should be in every bedroom and traveller’s bag (for any omergency). 

me Smee delightful, invigorating, cooling, soothing, and healthgiving beverage. It 

acts as simply, yet just as powerfully, on the animal system as sunshine does on the vegetable 

world, and removes by natural means, without hazardous force, all foetid or poisonous 
matter. It is impossible to overstate its great value in Health or Disease. 


THERE IS NO DOUBT THAT where it has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, 
it has, in innumerable instances, PREVENTED what would otherwise have been a SERIOUS 
ILLNESS. The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon a disordered and feverish condition 
of the system is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. f 


CAUTION.—Excamine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked BNO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have 
—_ been imposed on by a WORTHLESS IMITATION, PREPARED ONLY AT~ 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, ’S.E., by J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 


splendid Ve 
This invaluable 
“Df Restori 
Strength, 


ble Remedy Guy's Tonic. 
Medicine has been the means 
ng Dy speptic Sufferers to Health and 
Shad Ge when all the other vaunted agents 
ern gually failed to afford any Relief what- 
the .,a he endorsement of the Faculty, and 
* vast number of Unsolicited Testimonials 


tom all A 
this suteneat. of the Empire amply confirm 


Tonic. This was about a neck ago. A beeen 
to take Guy’s Tonic then, and if ts doing me 
good already. J. MAIDON. 


Guy's Tonic is 
now employed ia 
Hospitat Practice, 


and_ is widely 
recommended _by 


The following are a few Examples :— 


Persistent Indigestion." 


“ Castle Tower, Wimbledon. 


Medical Men. 
} p42 have been afflicted with most persistent ZA Guy's Tonic 
Indigestion for many years, and mt ul ; + 


to say that Guy’s Tonic has cured me of it. I} may be obtained from Chemists and Stores 


*ecommend Guy’s Tonic to all my Friends. 
i BERESFORD.” throughout the World. 


“190 
HOME NOTES. 


A PAGE MORE PARTICULARLY FOR LADIES. 


IsoBEL will be glad to answer, in this page, uestions of 
general interest upon hold matters, sae as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked HomE Notes. 


Take out the bone from 
Roast Leg of Veal. x tog of veal, fill the 
cavity left with veal stuffing and skewer into a good round 
fillet binding in shape with tape. When half cooked, 
put a paper over the fat and roast. bastin; frequently, 
till you are sure the meat is quite done; for veal must 
never be served at all undercooked. Pour some melted 
butter over the joint just before serving, and have a 
good gravy round it. 
. in infants’ food greatly assists 
Lime Water digestion. It ‘ie be ana at 
home at asmall cost as follows: Slaked lime, half an 
ounce; water, two pints. Put the lime into a stoppered 
bottle with the water, and shake for two or three 
minutes. Allow this to stand till next day, when the 
sediment will have fallen to the bottom, and then draw 
off the clear liquid into a stoppered green glass bottle 
for use. (Reply to Mrs. GREEN.) 


° ° Soak the onions in salt 
To Pickle Onions. sna water for a week, 


when you should drain them and peel with a bone or 
silver knife. Throw the onions into more salt and water 
and soak for another week. After which, wash and 
clean, and then stand all night in cold water. In the 
morning thoroughly dry the onions on a_ cloth. 
Arrange in jars and cover with well spiced, hot vinegar. 
Cork tightly and cover with skins. (Reply to PaRis 
READER.) 


A Black Dye for your Coat eral ah Rhace 
as under, but as you probably have gleaned from my 
T 


previous writing, I am no great believer in the process 
when performed by amateurs. The big firms of dyers 


° issolving one ounce 
Clear Damson Wine be Pree reiiiglsen ina 
little cold water, and pouring it into the barrel. This 
should render the wine perfectly clear after it has stood 
a little while. ,' 
. ° this prepara- 
To Cement Fire Bricks, §2 ‘whick should 
harden rapidly and be durable. Mix together equal 
parts of salt and powdered soap-stone with a small 
quantity of water to a firm paste. The -stone you 
can obtain at any large drug store. (Reply to B. O. P., 
Texas.) 
in this 


° ° re 

Try Dripping Toast Mis ion, and I feel 
fre you will prefer it to what you generally have. Place 
a good lump of fresh beef dripping into a frying-pan. 
en it boils put in squares.of thick bread; turn when 
browned on one side. Dish up very hot, with a slight 

sprinkling of salt and pepper. 
To Prevent the Disagreeable Smell of 
in sitting-rooms, stand a bucket of 
Stale Tobacco (o\awaterinthem allnight. Where 
peo le smoke daily, the servant should make it a custom 
0 da bucket of water in the room before going to 
bed. In the early morning open windows and doors as 


wide as possible. (Reply to AMATEUR.) have overy convenience, which it is impossible to arrange 
after preparing it as for ina andes house. ‘Black Dye.—To five pints of water 
Serve Beetroot Hot, follows: | Wash the | 2dd half a pound of bruised gall, quarter of a pound of 


green vitriol, and one pound of logwood. If you prefer 

to buy the dye ready mixed, you will find many 

excellent varieties to choose from. (Reply to K. P.) 
Take from 


Stffued Mushrooms on Toast. ji6°.- dozen 


to a dozen good sized mushrooms, peel, and trim all to 
one size. Next chop up the trimmiugs, with an onion 
and a little parsley. Melt half an ounce of butter in a 
pan, add the chopped ingredients and half a teacupful 
ofrichgravy. Blend with this mixture two tablespoonfuls 
of breadcrumbs, pepper and ealt to taste, and stir while 
all simmers fora few minutes. Set the mushrooms on a 
greased baking sheet, stuff with the above and cook for 
ten minutes. Serve very hot on rounds of toast, cut to 
the size of the mushrooms. 

pass the hand into the 


When Swiss Darning stocking with the right 


side outwards, and work always from right to left. 
This method of darning cannot be done when there is 
actually a hole, for there will be no surface to work on. 
Take wool or thread, a trifle finer than that used in the 
mannfacture of the stocking, and with a fine needle 
cover, exactly following the course of each thread, what 
is already there. The stitch is really the fuc-simile of 
knitting, and the darn will hardly show when the stock- 
ing is worn. In Swiss darning it isa mistake to make 
your darn wee even at any edge; take one or two 
threads further off at the commencement of each row, 
so as to reduce the pull on the worn parts, 

Necessary ingredients: Two 


Veal Cur y- pounds of cooked or uncooked 
veal, three onions, two ounces of butter or dripping, a 
little cinnamon, a clove of garlic, a squeeze of Anes, 
and a tablespoonful of curry powder. First slice the 
onions, and set them in a frying-pan with the fat, tie 
in a piece of muslin a two-inch strip of cinnamon, a 
piece of the lemon-peel, and a clove of garlic, and add 
to the onions. Stir the onions constantly till tender, 
but not brown, then work in a tablespoonful of c 
powder. Take the veal, cut it into small pieces (without 
skin or bone), and add to the curry. Season all with 

and salt, simmer slowly for two to three hours, 
and then add a squeeze of lemon-juice. To serve, have 
a border of boiled rice, put the curry in the centre, and 
scatter chopped parsley over all. 


beetroots, being careful not to scratch them or break 
off the little tendrils. Cook in plenty of boiling water 
till done, then pour off the hot water and cover with 
cold. With the hands rub off the skin. Cut the beet- 
root in half-inch slices and serve very hot, with a 
little run butter, pepper, and saJt. Those who once try 
this way of serving the ordinary salad vegetable will, 
feel sure, often thank me for the recipe. 


° are made thus: Take two 
Saucer P uddings ounces of flour, two ounces 
of caster 6 


r, one ounce and a half of butter, two 
eggs, and a pint of milk. First beat the butter toa 
cream, then add the eggs, yolks and whites beaten 
meperniely sift in the flour ually with the sugar, 
lastly add the milk. Beat all the batter for ten minutes, 
then run it in a thin layer on to saucers and bake in a 
quick oven for ten to trent minutes. When done, 
turn each cake..on to a hot dish, spread half of it with 
preserve and fold the other half lightly over. Arrange 
all in a heap and sift white sugar on the topmost. ~ 

is a necessity in every house- 
A Clothes-Horse hold for cep, ee airing 
clothes by the side of the kitchen stove. ace does 
not allow of the clothes-horse mene the kitchen by 
day, a great deal of drying can be done on it at night, 
the fire is out, and only the air warm. In a 
, however small and humble, in a clothes- 
horee 1s ae tee It is absolutely useless to rub and 
polish the clothes if they are to be piled in a heap, or 
perhaps hung on the back of a chair with other things 
on the top. clothes-horse provides ample for 
ing many ents quickly. After clot are 
iro they eerie to be aired thoroughly before 
being put away, and this cannot be done if one ent 
is hung over another. Iam told that the clothes-horse 
is going out of use; if so, it is greatly to be deplored, 
for it is the easiest and most effectual mode of airing, 
both in the home and in small laundries. 
A Good Knockabout Wrap for Outdoor 
is now greatly in demand. Something that 
Wear poll and yet is always neat in 
appearance. A reefer coat in 
a@ rough navy serge similar 
ae einige the Lege 
, pa m, price : 
will lw ahod fen of even 
school treatment. It is finished 
with a couple of rows of stitching 
round the a oe so no trimming is 
uired, and a stout Italian-cloth 
will prove all that can be desired 
asa lining. The selection of the 
buttons depends greatly upon the 
taste of the purchaser, for while 
bright gold or silver-gilt buttons 
give the whole a naval air, many 
pee the black horn buttons to be 
of any good draper. Mothers 
who have never before made their 
children’s coats at home should 
: their skill on this, Which pattern, 1t 
may here be mentioued, is stocked only to fit a girl of 
ight to ten. 


will not 


. at home thus, and I have no 
Make Vinegar aoubt you will bs pleased with 
it and find you have saved a good deal of expense: Boil 
together three gallons of water and six pounds of coarse 
brown sugar; skim the surface carefully. Pour the 
mixture into a clean basin, and when sufficiently cool 
place two quarts of it in another basin and mix with it 
a halfpennyworth of good fresh brewers’ yeast. Set the 
basin near the fire, cover with a cloth, and leave it to 
work. When the yeast has worked well, add it to the 
rest of the liquor, which should be still warm ; stir with 
a wooden spoon, and cover with a cloth. Stand the 
vinegar till next day, when it should be in full work. 


may be bottled for use. (Reply to B. M., Essex.) 


wr PERRSONS WEEKLY. 


Flat. 


couple of raisins, a little sugar, or a few praius of re. 
it. Either of these ingredients will generate thes Gocipod 
effervescence. 


may be produced from the following recips: Ci. 
onion finely and fry till a light brown. 
mutton you wish to use, free it from skin ard for. 
over it some 
the onion. 


milk, a tablespoonful each of butter and flour 
with pepper, salt, and a few drops of tarr:gon v3 
stir whi 
water, drain very dry, and mix with balt the whi 
sauce and a teaspoonful of chopped parsley. 
ready some grated ham or tongue. 
and in it place a layer of macaroni and sae, then « 
layer of the tongue or ham. Now slip carefu!ly on to 
this as many raw eggs as your dish will hold, and sais: 
with salt and pepper. 
layer of grated tongue and fill up with macaroni rowad 
and between the eggs, which be careful not tu brewk. 
Cover the whole with the remainder of the white sau... 
dust a few breadcrumbs over all, bake till the evs; 
are set, which wiil be in about five minutes. und serve 
in the pie-dish. This dish may be varied by grate 
cheese being substituted for the chopped ham. 


Leave the basin for eight days, then skim the barm off 
it, and set the clear liquid into a barrel. Set this in a 
warm place, and after four or six months the vinegar 


should avoid 
wearing veils 


Sufferers from Weak Eyes 


of a coarse mesh or with a pattern of any sort, for the 
eyes tire in endeavouring to adjust themselves (0 their 
foreign covering. : 


To Prevent Drawn Beer from Becoininy 
Cover the vessel containing it with e nai. 
or plate, so as to exclude the air, and plac: 


in 


Excellent Savoury Minced Meiiuy 


Meg 
pon 


Sr ’ 
Bales cy 


owdered sweet herbs, and mix sil \ 
oisten the mince with a little «ool vr 


which place the minced mutton with a thin lovey 
potato over the top and bake for half-an-hovr. 


To Make a Good Mahogany Stei.: ee 


table proceed as follows: First wipe the surface, 
with a rag dipped into vinegar, and let it dry in. 
an earthenware jar put four pennyworth ‘of shia! 
root, and two pennyworth of rose pink to newiy it ee 
of cold-drawn linseed oil, and let the mixture -{.ud ou 
next day. 
also before using. Take a good linen pad,rul san. 0! 
the colourin 

wards varnis 

the usual way. 


Ties 


With a stick stir the stain at interval or: 


on to the wood and let it dry iu. An. .- 
or H Sec with beeswax and tuup. i ins (1 
(Reply to ROGERS.) 


First make a thick wile 
sauce with half eo wt 3 


Macaroni Eggs. 


Neason 


it boils. Cook some large macaroni in ». 


STi 
Butter a pie-dis.. 


Over the eggs place anoth. 


The Special Autumn Double Nuniber 


of Home Notes will be on sale on Tuesday et, 
price twopence. It will be full of interest to readers, 
and will coritain the first chapters of a new serial. by 
May Crommelin, entitled, “An En 
Pe author, Mary Gaunt, has 

u 


dine Ydyl.” That 
o written a delixht- 
short story for this number in quite her best style. 


Fashions will be much to the fore and will be specially 
appreciated at this time when everyone is requiring u-w 
winter things 
rd this number, and, too, have been happy in seciriny 

je very J 
Frock, which will be found within each copy, will |e of 


Our artists have given their best work 


latest. models. A paper pattern of a Child's 
practical use to the mothers among my readers. Lovk 
out for two delightful companion pictures entitl', 
“Going! Going!! Gone!!!” They are charming 
studies of a child. After read- 

ing this little notice you will be 

anxiously awaiting this number, 

which will be on sale in the 

course of three or four days. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Single column, per inch, per insertion .,  .. £1 10 0 
Double on s* wo w 8 00 
Pull page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or 9nd or 3rd page of cover, oF 
back page, per insertion. wm os 70 0:0 
Half page ” ” ete 35 0 0 
Quarter page ,, nw i re =o «27:20 0 
Highth page », ” ” wie om «S15 2 
Tenth page ” ” ” os oe et 7 00 
Front page, whole an) oe wo oe 80 00 
1. half... oe otrwetes HO 
oo quarter ... ous oe ) Cry ow. 2210 0 
” eighth , us we wwe os BO 
AU spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per pare rate. 


Black blocke are charged 25 per cent. extra, AU advertisements a- 
subject to approval. All copy must be sent in by Noon on Thwsdey. 
Oct. 1, of intended for the Issue on sale Oct, 10, and dated O:!. 7 
The Proprietors reserve the right to hold over or suspend the insertvn 
of any advertisement without prejudice to other insertions on order 
AU communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manay 
“ Pearson’s Weekly” Ofices, Henrietta Strect, London, W.C. 
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YORKSHIRE 


THE 


MOST 
DELICIOUS 


SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 


The ONLY CHEAP and GOOD sauce. Beware of Imitations, 


Sold in Bottles, Gd., 4/=, and Q/= each. 
Proprietors: BOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., LEEDS. 


Gentlemen 


Interested in their ap- 
pearance, and, at the 
same time, study their 
pockets, should not fail 
am to give usa triul. 


Patterns, with easy self- 
measurement form,s:nt 
Post Free to any address 
on application. 


SPECIALITIES 
Overcoatstm 9] /- 
Sac Suits . 25/- 
Trousers » 7/11 


Cavace Paid on all orders over 20/-, and 
dou if reet to call at our Warehouse when in 
LEED: 


WOOLLEN MILLS CO., 


Manufacturer & Universal Outfitter, 
7, Park Lane, LEEDS. 


ANGLO- BAVARIAN 


PRIZE MEDAL 


ALES AND STOUT. 


COSTS YOU NOTHING 
BUT A POST CARD OR_T.ETTER 
AND YoU RECEIVE, NEXT POST, 
A REAUTIFUL NEW VOLUME 
OF 2900 ILLUSTRATIONS, AND 
GEP SHATE LIST OF H. SAMUELS 
£1000 FREE PRIZR DISTRIBU- 
TION. STARTLING BARGAINS, J 
BEND 25/- TO-DAY AND RECEIVE, 

FREE AND SAFE, THIS CELB- 
BRATED WATCH. FINE {-PLATE. 
JEWELLED MOVEMENT; SOLID 
SILVER CASES, STAMPED; (THE LADY'S 81ZB 
RICHLY-RNGRAVED AND DECORATED), COM- 
PLETE, WITH KRY, &c., FOR 25. WORTH 8 
GUINEAS A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL ALLOWED. 
2 HANDSOME BONUS FREE PRIZE CHAIN INe 
CLUDED. IF THIS ANNOUNCEMENT 1'KOM 

PEARSON'S WEEKLY 


ISKRNT WITH ORDER. WH. SAMUPLS WATCHES 
HAVE NEW IMPROVEMENTS. VROTECTED BY 
HER MAJESTY'S ROVAS LETTELE PATENT. 


RITE TU-DAY FUR NEW CATALUGUE. 
FACTORY PRICES. WATCHES, 7): ALBERTS, 1/-; 


FACTORY PRICES, 
BROOCHES, J/-: CLOCKS, 1/9; &c. BETTER THAN 
SHOPPING. VER CENT SAVED. THOUSANDS 
TFSTIMONTATS. HH. SAMUEL SENDS THIS 
fan DSUMB BOOK TO ANY ADDRESS ¢ 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! WRITE TODAY! 
L LAKGEST ENGLISH WATCH 
wt SAME 97, 99, 301, 33, 89, AND 121, 
MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
ola GENUINE HAIR RESTOREE. 
50 Years’ Unrivalled Success. 


of 
FOX’S NOTED FORMULA. 
A SURE REMEDY FOR BALDNESS. 
Whiskers and Moustache positively forced 
to grow in a few weeks. ‘anniless to the 
ekin, Volumesof testimonials. Price2 6,36, 

. Send P.O, for sample 2/6 bottle. 

ern i: Macclesfield. 


The 


ig 


0% 99 COSC COC CCCOOOO OOOO OOS 
Remnants, Bun- 
dies of excellent 
Dress Serge, 


Persons subject to eye disorders 
should know that any affliction can 
be cured by Singleton’s Golden 
Eye Ointment. but it must be 
Singleton's. Of all chemists and 


Sececoccoeooses 


But Now try “ 
treatment 


Write to-day for a 


83, Caste ney ne Antexema Co., 


London, N.W. 
NAME THIS PAPER. 


REON'S WEEKLY. 


of Pure Cocoa. 


UN-MEDICATED. 
BRACES THE NERVOUS 
SYSTEM. 


—_——__—_———_ 
In Tins and Packets, Samples f.ce 


P_H. THORNE & Co. Ltd. Leeds. 
(Betavlished/aver Sixty 


country. 
towns fa E 


Defore Starting 


Nngland, 


On a journey 
Continent, or to visit friends, ladies 
should take care to provide them- 
selves with a supply of 


SANITARY 22 TOWELS 


century for increasing women’s com- 

fort at the cost of washing only. 

Sold by Latics? Outyitters, Drapers, andl 
Chemists, all over the world, 


from Lady Manager, 34, per doz, catra, 
N.B.—Ladies will find the use of 


SOUTHALLS’ SANITARY TOWELS 
in assorted sizes to be a great con- 
venience and a great saving. 


Buy a Package of each Sire. 


Particulars of certain improvements 
which have been made in them, together 
with a sample of the improved “ towel,” 
will be sent free to any lady applying to the 
Lady Manager, 17, Bull St., Birmingham, 


SHARP, 
Londen, E.C. 

STAPLEY & SMITH, 128, London 

Wall, London, 


SS die 


mes 


—— 


YY Wy 
ae SUPPLIED TO 
; lajesty © Ww 
6 > 
Fev Wajesty eg rey. 
If any atticulty he experienced in obtaining  HOVIS,” if w i pli i sati 
please write, scaduug sample the oat of which ab ie ieee ie oenaelied ay" BOVIE” lseapuisatintsory 


om 
5: FITTON & SON, MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 
Lakers reconunending auy other Bread in the place of ‘ HOVIS' do so for their own } rofit. Beware.” 
lane ; 6d. and 1s. Samples on Receipt of Stamps. : 
urekusers are requested to see that all bread supplied to them as “ Hovis" is stamped ‘ Hovis.” 


Apply to your Grocer for Hovis” flour for Home use, packed in bags of 3)lb. and 71b. 


7 m 


Cannot be induced 


to go without it. Thousands of le who have tried 
DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA—as at ie Bh use it 
regularly, and could not be induced to go back to the sickly, insipid, 
and often injurious preparations previously used. It is a Proved 
Success. Not a medicine, but a strengthening, stimulative, and restora- 
tive Food Beverage. Pleasant and palatable, and embodying the 
numerous principles contained in Malt, Hops, Kola, and Cocoa, it 
imparts nouriahment and builds up strength. Sold in 6d. packets 
and 9d. and 1/6 tins, Dainty Freo Sample sent post free on 
mentioning this paper—a postcard will do. 4.1.2).s5 


DR. TIBBLES’  & 
VI-COCOA LTD., = 


Suffolk House, 


CANNON STREET 33 
LONDON, E.C. 


UAHA 


SULPHOLINE 
LOTION, 


For clearing the Skin from Spots. 
Blemishes, Redness, asivan Bier 
a Beautiful Complexion and pleasing 


appearertiLING BOTTLES. 
The R Patent‘ 
T H E e Rew Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


Complete! overcome Dzar- 


DEAF) = 


HEAR 
“ARE YOU LITTLE, 


Ifso,wear the “ AD” Invisible Elevators (Regd.). Will 
increase your ht up to four inches; the only 
approved means; detection impossible; simple, inex- 

to the 


pensive: Send stamp for part! 
RIENTAL TOILET Co. (B 4 Dept.), 67, Strand, London. 


‘WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.’’ 


BEET LAM 


FOR aLL 


RS. GK 


a> 


Cocoa 


HW 


SFTW AMMA 


IANA 


Keeps your fect 
‘warm in Winter, 
and gives more 
Ease, Comfort, 
Warmth than 
leather shoes. 


Inclose length of 


sboe, 
Prices (Post Free). 


ETT Childn's. Ladies 'Gents’ 
. in Shoes, no strap; 
. Supe: jor Canvas (as bait 


6 are to 
+ Invisible. Comfort- 


BLUSHING. 


Particulars of a self-treatment for a permanent cure, 
as prescribed by eminent physicians of the U.8.A., 
forwarded free to all sufferers on receipt of stam 
addressed envelope to Dr. A. N. FIELD, 15, York 
. Charing Cross, London, W. 


to the seaside, the 


SOUTHALLS' 


IMPROVED 


reatest invention of the 


ves = je-e/BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SICK HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 
WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, 
DISORDERED LIVER, AND FEMALE AILMENTS. 


In Boxes, 94d., 1s. lid.. and 2s. 9d. each, with full 
directions. 


The 1% box contains 56 pills. 


THE SALE 1S NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. 


—— 


Wholesale Agents— 
PERRIN & Co., 31, Old Change, 


PREPARED ONLY BY THE PROPRIETOR, 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, 
fold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers Everywhere, 
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IN REPLY TO YouRS. 


Owr1nc toa hint which I felt ne nen to Ep last 
week, the Fighting Editor has taken himself off. In 
the event of an my readers, gentlemen or ladies, 
feeling qualified for the post they are invited to a ly 
at once. The work is hard, but well paid. The 
vacancy will be offered to the ae who forwards 
to this office before Tuesday, October 6th, the most 
humourous reason why he (or she) should receive the 

mp aoiant, There is, unfortunately, the possibility 

of the present Fighting Editor coming back when he 
finds we are in earnest, and insisting on stopping. In 
this case he probably will remain. To make up for 
the disappointment, however, the successful i 
will receive a solatium of £1 1s., while fifty P.W. pencil 
cases will he awarded also by way of further consolation. 
It is requested that anyone happening to meet the 
Fighting Editor will not draw his attention to this 
paragraph. All applications must be made on post- 
cards. The post-cards to be marked “Fighting 
Editor.” 

A CORRESPONDENT asks: “ Which British railway 
carries the greatest number of passengers in the 
course of a year?” Undoubtedly the 
Great Eastern. Having taken counsel with the Super- 
intendent of the line on the subject, I may my that 
during the last year they carried 90,821,858 
passenger's, exclusive of season ticket holders, who 
ona line with a large suburban traffic like the Great 
Eastern, must in themselves number a small army. 


Le voi cst mort. Vive le roi! King Cricket we have 
done with for the present, and have shifted our 
restless undulation to his more hardy rival. The 

- column which during the summer has been devoted 

¥ to the interest of the summer game will next week be 

occupied by football notes, which I think I may 
promise my readers they will find exceptionally 
interesting reading. In previous years we have 
neglected cycling during the winter, the cycling 
insurance giving way to a football ipsurance. 

Cycling, however, is no longer a pastime. It has 
become an institution. In next week’s number, 

therefore, will be found acoupon which being signed will 
afford combined insurance against death while actually 

playing football, or while cycling, to the extent of one 

undred pounds. The dangers of cycling, especially 
in London, are greatly increased during the autumn 
and winter. when the streets are often in a hopelessly 
slippery state, and this simple precaution of carryin: 
an Inswwance coupon ought not to be neglec 
From time to time any cycle notes which may occur 
of unusual interest will be also published. * 


A. W. asks for a reply to the following question: “In 
what part of the world is the oldest Roman road to 
be found ?” The oldest and most cele- 
brated Roman highway is the Via Appia. It was 
begun in 313 z.c., and ran from Rome to Brindisi, 
remaining to-day one of the most notable memorials 
of antiquity in or near the Eternal City. Long 


orig reps he eo 
is it appears that the of the roadway proper 
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Jue article on the Tsar which appears in another 
column is written by Marie A. Belloc, one of the 
most prominent lady journalists of the present day, 
and who has a special knowledge of her illustrious 
subject. To say the article was written is not, as a 
matter of fact, strictly accurate. It was dictated 
into a phsnorare, which, in ita turn, repeated the 

: words to an amanuensis, from which a type-written 

és copy was made. Miss Belloc performs greater 

‘ of her literary work in this manner. The work 

of the amanuensis must be perplexing. One can 

: imagine in the midst of a grave sentence a paren- 

thetical “Oh, bother Mr. So-and-So! Tell him I’m 

busy,” or “No; say I’m e 
inconsequently intrude iteelf. 


O. C. writes: “Ihave an idea that bees might be util- 

/ ised in war, especially against the unclothed savage. 

Several swarms might be inclosed in a light case and 

ae taken up,in a balloon. When immediately above 

the enemy’s camp, lower them by means off a long 

string attached to a cork which could be jerked out at 

the critical moment. Directly the camp was thrown 

A: y into confusion (as I think it probably would be) a 
ye sudden onslaught might be made with quick-firin 
gone, taking care to keep the soldiers at a respectfu 


for lunch,” would 


| bodies of 

7 they swelled to a size that made running away 
Ks or energetic resistance equally ont of the question 

is certainly picturesque. But the danger of the bees 

1 | escaping Ww. up in the balloon where neither 

‘blue’ nor damp earth could be had for love or money, 


would be too great for profit. The real idea for 


| warfare is the loon. This is entirely my 
own idea. It is the sort of idea that a man may inflate 
himeelf on with dignity. 


} ceived to be under arms the alban would be sen 
a with a  igantic magnet attached. The result would be 
j a grand spectacular effect such as Imré Kiralfy himeelf 


the enemy were pe 
up 


IF 
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fue best “Question Worth Answering.” which has 


has never dreamed of. Ina moment the army would 
rise into the air, at first slowly and in perfect order, 
dually condensing into a serried mass which would 
Enally bring up in confusion round the balloon like a 
gigantic swarm of bees, It is probable that a 
miscellaneous assortment of small arms and even big 
guns would be hurtling simultaneously through the 
air, for a number of the unfortunates would doubtless 
have let go in time, and be thus left unarmed and at 
the mercy of the foe. It does not require to be 
inted out that this swarm of human beings, hanging 
ike a gigantic cloud in the air, would offeraneasy target 
for the attackers’ gunners, and even the most erratic 
firing would have deadly effect, since the shells them- 
selves would be drawn by the same attraction to work 
desolation among the miserable beingsclinging for dear 
life to their spears and shields, w ich in their turn 
would be clinging to the magnet. To merely drop a 
series of bombs from a balloon on to the enemy's 
camp, would I admit, be cheaper and more effective, 
but there is nothing original about that sort of idea 
anyhow. 

8. P. B.—Thank you for the suggestion. It is one, 
however, which has been adopted in Short Stories for 
some months past. £10 is offered in prizes every 
week for correctly putting together a story, the lines 
of which have been intermixed. It is quite an interest- 
ing form of competition. I take this opportunity of 
recommending you to commence reading the new 
serial story “The Last King of Atlantis,” which 
commences this week in Short Storics. There is a lot 
of go and excitement in it. 

A CORRESPONDENT signing himself “A Suburban 
Gardener,” is in a state of indecision. There is in his 
garden an old pear-tree which takes up a great deal of 
room, yet for the past three years kas borne no fruit. 
When it is productive, however, the crop is an 
unequalled one, and the question therefore is whether 
anything can be done to revive its lost vitality. 
——————-There is one experiment that is worth 
trying. It is alottery, Wut the chances of success are 
greater than the chance of failure. This experiment 
is pruning the roots. It is best not to choose a windy 
day for the operation. A trench must be dug round 
the tree at a distance of a few feet and the long 
straggling roots carefully and cleanly cut with a 
sharp spade. If the tree survives the operation it 
will once more become productive. 

RIrte says that all the plated parts of his bicycle have 
lost their original lustre and show the bare steel 
beneath. In this case he wants to know what to 
do—— ————You must have the parts re-nickeled, a 
delicate process in which great care has to be exercised. 
You might be able to get it done in Dublin, but your 
best plan is to consult your local cycle agent, who, no 
doubt, will tell you how you can get over the difficulty 
most conveniently. Of course, if you like, you can 
have the steel passes and not trouble to have it 
re-nickeled at all. 

WITHIN « few days of the publication of this issue the 
October number of Pearson's Magazine, the contents 
of which cpe in another column, and the October 
number of Melody, will be on sale. No expense has 
been spared in the endeavour to make both of these 
periodicals the best of their kind; whether we have 
succeeded or not must be left for our readers to 
decide. In spite of all that has been said on the 
subject, complaints still reach me of difficulty 
experienced in obtaining copies of these two magazines. 
The remedy can ey be found by my readers taking 
the advice which I have so continually given them, 
and placing their orders with the newsvendors in 
advance. If they will do this there will be an end 
once and for all to disappointment. 

I RECEIVE each week a large number of letters to which, 
not from lack of courier but from want of space, I 
am unable to reply in this column. When stamped 
and addressed envelopes are inclosed, I am delighted 
to afford any information in my power through the 
i But if inquirers do not consider it worth while 

take this trouble they must not be surprised at 
receiving no response. 

Extract from the YARMOUTH MBRcURY: 

: STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 
During the tempest last Friday evening a house in Yare Yard, 


I 


the lid of the tea-pot at that critical moment. 
P’raps he thought it wasn’t drawing properly, and 
that the li ae atir it up a fit. here are 
men like that. be he thought it was only a storm 
in a‘tea-cup, and wanted to examine it closely. After 
this heroic calm the thoughtless attack on the windows 
and door does appear, at first sight, inexcusable. But 
only at first sight. It is obvious, on considering the 
matter, that the man had not had time to discover 
that the lightning had come down the chimney, and 
was venting his natural spleen on the door and 
windows for not doing their work properly. But 
there are some people who are puzzled at everything, 
aon naturally they cannot. understand a provincial 
Te 


YOU SEE IT IN P.W., IT’S SO. 


. B. M., 3s. , 48. cd: 2 
Hobbs, sa.; &. G'ave, 5a.; “ Never Too Late,” 6s. ; Thos. McFarlane, v- : 
. Evans, £1 18.; Jimmy, 1s.; E. Bayne, 1. . 

M. Rose, 9d.; W. Kindred, 


“‘Valdar,” 6d.; Assistant, od. ; Anon., 5d.; 0. G 
2a. Gd.; A. Brooks, 
Florrie, Ethel, and 


3d. 
58.5 
Cotuectep: Daisy and Gracie W_, 28. 8d 


c. 23.6d.; H. W. F. Allan, 84. 

a 6 3 a 
2a 4d. Miss L. Vicars, 100. ; 
178. 6d.; B. Whi 
be. lod. ; Mrs, Mackay Wilson, 5a. 3d.; Jolande 
Bilvester, 8.8. Yeddo, £6198. 
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reached me in connection with the, “Bonus” 
petition comes from Mr. M. Slade, 4f, Palace Street, 

uckingham Gate, London, 8.W. It will be found 
first among the ten questions published on “pace 4° 
A handsome six-guinea silver watch has therefore 
been forwarded to the above address. : 


L. N. W. R. writes with reference to Reply 3141 


remarking that there are two branches of the N. W 
Railway which are well entitled to be accounted por. 
tions of the main line. If this contention be granted 
then the London and North-Western Railway traver-e. 
thirty-one counties—that is tosay the counties thria::}; 
which the Holyhead line, the South Wales line, and 
what may be called the Yorkshire section pass. ——____ 
This is, of course, perfectly true, but, as was stated in 
the Reply, the statements were based on answer, 
kindly sent by the secretaries of the companies con. 
cerned, to a circular-letter which had been addies.e. 
to them, and naturally the sense in which the-e 
gentlemen understood the term “main line” was 
accepted as authoritative. 


H. G.—The value of the total stock of gold in the world 


is estimated to amount in round figures to [fim 
millions. Were this all collected into one spot it 
would form a pile 25ft. high, 45ft. long, and 25ft. 
wide. Asto how much gat would go into a space 
of 30ft., cubic measure, I should say 360,0001b.. but 
I have never tried myself. 


Do not know whether the prevalent wet weather bia. 
damped the enthusiasm of myreaders, but the subscrip- 
tions to the F.A.F., which face delighted to acknow. 
ledge this week, have fallen off considerably. Vast «sis 
the number of little ones whom we have already been 
able to send for the holiday into the country, there 
are hordes of tiny mites still waiting, still expectant. 
still uncertain whether the long year is to be 
holidayless or not. Ninepence, which covers all the 
expenses connected with one child, is not, after all, 
a very huge sum! Accounts that reach me from 
time to time from every part of the British Isles, show 
how much the work that my readers have already 
made possible is appreciated. Among the luckiest 
children are those who were chosen from among the 
poor of Liverpool, and who were taken for a delightful 
trip to New Ferry and back in one of the fine saloon 
steamers of the Liverpool Steam Tug Company. 
Limited, of which the proprietors generously gave the 
use. I shall be glad, by the way, if all readers whe 
have collecting lists in their possession will return 
them with as little delay as possible. 


Amount Previously Acknowledged, £3,034 16s. 8:4. 
meet Willis, 6d. ; Mian Badden, 9d.; Halifax, 1.; Anon., 1s.; A.B. H 
Wilk 2s. 6d. ; 


"The Blasting and Smelting Co., Ltd., ls;8d.; Byrapathiscr, ies. ad. W” 
Sergeant ‘A. W. Harwood, 2s. 6d. Mise BM. E. Rhos +. 
Beby Seeton (Belfast), 4s.; Anon. (Germany), 4a. ‘ 


i H. 1H. Weil 


. $d.; L. 
Schools, per F. R. Greenfield, £1 128. 4d.; Mackenzie auc Maches i” 


Grand Total (P.W.) - £3,074 18s. 91d. 


Pearson's Weekly" Fresh Air Fund, 18, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 
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Flowers love the Sunlight, and 
always turn to it, for it brightens 
everything. The modern housewife 
always turns to 


Sunlight Soap 


for it brightens her home, and helps her out on 
“washing-day,” or any other day when she needs a 


pure honest soap which cleanses everything it touches, 


and doesn’t injure anything, either fabric or hands. 


Less labour, Greater comfort. 


OUGLAS, HUNGERFOBD, AND 
WILLIAMS, 
Pip 2a DURING 1895. 
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In the voting for Maid'a Costumes hx 
been awarded this Season to Mcdel ‘7 


AN EMBROIDERED DESIGN. 
_ Model. 587. 
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in bold silk Aan x, F 
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tabs and but-- “ 
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Skirt amply Quam, 
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bottom of skirt 


Lengtha; 35 SB 42 Whim, 
. Prices: Uj 129 14). 154 1. each. 
* Carriage Od. extra. 
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Berge. 
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wy aud shaped belt” 
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:  JoHN NOBLE .LE?- 
WITH HIGHEST PRALDSE-, 
6 John ~Noble’s 

customers include 
Ladies of Tite well known 
in London Society, and re- 
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